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STATE PRINTING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


ESTAL E. SPARLIN 
University of Arkansas 


Without printing, state governments would encounter 
serious difficulties in performing their manifold tasks. The 
personnel office must have its application blanks and an- 
nouncements, the board of health its reporting sheets and 
quarantine notices, the department of education its reports, 
the highway patrol its “tickets”, and all departments their 
accounting forms and stationery. The legislature has printed 


its committee hearings and reports, journals, calendars, digests 
of bills, and resolutions, and many other documents. The 
judiciary requires court dockets, law briefs, and reports of 
decisions. The procurement of these needs constitutes an im- 
portant, technical, and highly specialized part of state admin- 
istration. 

Printing is expensive. The forty-eight state governments 
spend more than twenty-three million dollars each biennium 
for printing. Texas spends a million dollars, Oklahoma and 
Missouri spend approximately half a million each, and Kansas, 
Colorado, Arkansas, and Louisiana are not far behind. This 
does not include money spent for printing by counties, muni- 
cipalities, and other local units of government. 

Food stuffs, concrete, and clothing are used by only a few 
governmental agencies; printing is used by all agencies. The 
problems involved in the procurement of printing are different 
from those of purchasing other supplies. A trained chemist 
can make up the specifications on gasoline and similar articles, 
and after these specifications are drawn, the test division can 
handle the rest of the purchasing task. But, in the case of 
printing, the expert must be on hand to draw specifications 
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throughout the year. Most printing jobs require the submis- 
sion of copy for use in “manufacturing” the order. The varied 
governmental publications require so many different kinds 
of copy that the printing needs of the state cannot be ordered 
scientifically a full year before the copy is written. 

Printing is so different from other supplies that only 
thirteen of the forty-eight states designate its procurement 
as a function of the state purchasing office. Kansas and 
Nevada elect their Public Printers. Constitutional provisions 
bulwark the positions of these officials so that they rank along 
with the secretary of state and governor in those two states. 
In Louisiana, Missouri, and some fifteen other states, separate 
ex-officio commissions determine printing policies and make 
printing contracts. When the legislatures of Indiana and 
Missouri recently establish purchasing agents, the law spec- 
ified that the agent should purchase all state supplies, except 
printing. Only within the last few years has printing been 
placed under the purchasing office in Colorado. 

Corrupt and inefficient administration of public printing 
has abounded during the past century and still twines its 
tentacles around many state capitols. “Manipulation of print- 
ing contracts,” reports the Arkansas state comptroller, “has 
been one of the most successful rackets utilized in getting 
something for nothing. ... During the so-called ‘fat’ years 
from 1927 to 1929 . . . there was, figuratively speaking, a 
printer’s Roman holiday, and any price which suggested itself 
to a profit-making contractor was passed along to the state 
departments where vouchers were issued for amounts so 
excessive that common honesty stands aghast.’”' A report 
made in 1933 on the government of Texas cities that in many 
cases only one bid is received for a given class of (printing) 
work... .” The report further states: “In some cases there 
seems to be a ‘gentleman’s agreement’ between bidders. No 
real attempt is made (by the Texas printing agency) to secure 
competitive bids.’’? 

During the last two decades the trend in the study of 
public administration has gravitated toward a glorification 
of governmental organization. This has brought about an 


1Biennial report of the State Comptroller of Arkansas, 1932-34. p. 7. 
2Griffenhagen and Associates, The Government of the State of Texas, 
vol. 2, p. 119. 
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over emphasis on the structural phases of administration and 
a resulting neglect of procedural problems. A few studies 
of purchasing, custody of public funds, reporting, and other 
phases of administration, have filled in some of the gaps. 
They have served to bring out more clearly the need for 
further studies. Procedure in the administration of public 
printing could be greatly improved through the installation 
of certain scientific devices and efficient practices. 

The printing contract made between the state and the 
contractor defines what the state expects of the printer, what 
the latter proposes to deliver as a result of the contract, and 
the price at which the product will be delivered. 

Of prime importance in the making of these contracts is 
the drawing up of specifications. Only adequate specifications 
will promote real competition. When specifications are made, 
“the haze of talking points (on the part of high-pressure 
salesmen) fades away, and the real essentials begin to shine 
out with a degree of definiteness and clarity unheard of in 
the general run of buying.’’* “Without a definite specification,” 
says Russell Forbes, “‘the supplier is unable to bid intelligently 
and the purchaser has no basis for an intelligent comparison 
of bids.’’* A state printing system’s success or failure depends 
upon the adequacy of its contracts. Printing specifications 
must be clear beyond doubt or all efforts toward scientific 
purchasing of printing will be defeated at the outset. Printing 
needs stated in general terms confuse the vendors and stifle 
competition. 

Seventeen states in the union, including Texas, Louisiana, 
and Missouri, use what for lack of a better term may be called 
the class system of contracting for printing. These states 
divide the printing into loosely defined classes and let con- 
tracts for each class for a year or a biennium. The Texas 
classes were set up by the administrative agency charged with 
the state printing function, but in Louisiana and Missouri the 
legislature established the classes by law. 

The Missouri statutes divide the printing of the state into 
three classes as follows: Class 1, Bills and resolutions of the 
legislature; Class 2, Journals and Laws of the Legislature 
and departmental reports; Class 3, Departmental utility 


’Chase and Schlink, Your Money’s Worth, p. 187. 
‘Governmental Purchasing, p. 98. 
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printing. An ex-officio commission, composed of the Secretary 
of State, State Auditor, and State Treasurer, awards contracts 
for two-year periods on the basis of these classes.° 

In Texas, the Division of Public Printing under the State 
Board of Control procures the state printing. The Texas 
printing is divided into several classes, and contracts are made 
for each class for each state agency. This means approximately 
100 contracts. 

In Louisiana, the State Printing Board, composed of the 
Governor, Secretary of State, and State Auditor, contracts 
for the printing. The contracts are for two years, and the 
statutory classification is as follows: legislative bills; depart- 
mental reports and session laws; assessment sheets; and 
binding.°® 

Twelve states, including Oklahoma and Colorado, use the 
individual-job system of contracting for their printing. This 
system is antithetical to class system. Under it contracts are 
made on the basis of each piece of work. Oklahoma is classed 
as an individual job system state because the printing procured 
by the State Board of Public Affairs is contracted for in 
this manner. However, many Oklahoma state agencies do not 
secure their printing through the Board of Public Affairs. 


In Colorado, the state purchasing agent procures the state 
printing. The statutes provide for three classes of printing 
as follows: (1) Legislative printing; (2) Session laws; 
(3) all other state printing. The first and second classes must 
each be made in one contract. The purchasing agent is given 
power to determine the contract system on Class 3, but “in no 
event shall all the printing in Class 3 be let in one contract.’” 

In Arkansas, the state printing has been divided admin- 
istratively into about fifty groups and contracts let for two- 
year periods. This results in a combination of the class and 
individual-job systems. 

Arizona and New Mexico have no centralization of the 
procurement of printing, and Kansas has a state printing 
plant. 

Under the class system, bids are taken on large amounts 
of printing, and contracts are awarded for a period of time. 


51929 Missouri Revised Statutes, chap. 115. 
6Louisiana General Statutes 1932, sect. 7790ff. 
71937 Colorado Session Laws, chap. 214. 
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The specific publications which are to be printed under the 
contract are nowhere named in the contract. This would seem 
to be the opposite of exact specifications. In the class system, 
the printing firm specifies that it will set and print all the 
type which the state will need during the next two or four 
years at so much per square. The printer gambles that most 
of the state printing requirements will be easy to compose. 
The printer also gambles on the quantity of type which the 
state will need, for the contract does not say how much. 
Gambling has absolutely no place in scientific governmental 
purchasing. 

The great variety of printing included within any one 
class is striking indeed. For instance, the Louisiana Class B 
includes all reports of state offices, pamphlets ordered by the 
legislature, and the session laws. Some of these reports con- 
tain only a few sheets; others contain hundreds of pages. 
The auditor’s report and the insurance report may contain 
page after page of intricate tables, difficult to set, while other 
pages of the same report may be blank or contain little 
material. One page may cost the printer ten dollars to com- 
pose and print, while the opposite page may cost him only 
fifty cents. In Kentucky, the bulk of the state printing is in 
one class. This means that the legislative printing, the 
departmental reports, and the utility printing are put in one 
bid sheet and let for four years in one contract. The contract 
does not specifically name or describe the publications. 


If the state pays the printer for type by the square, as it 
does under the class system, he is encouraged to “stretch 
the type out” so that it occupies more squares. He may use 
extended type and wide spaces between words. 


In several states the grouping together of such great 
quantities of printing has eliminated from bidding all the 
printing plants in the state except one. A Jefferson City 
plant has monopolized the state printing in Missouri under 
the class system for upwards of fifty years. Until a few 
years ago, a plant at Albany supplied all the New York state 
printing because the state secured its printing in two or three 
classes. No other firm in that part of New York was large 
enough to bid on the huge classes, for there were always small 
jobs in each class which could not be printed outside Albany. 
Since 1930, a portion of the New York printing has been 
divided into about sixteen classes, making the classes small 
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enough that printing firms in Buffalo, Syracuse, and New 
York City enter the competition. The state saved approx- 
imately $100,000 in one year as a result of this division of 
classes. The two-thirds of the state printing not yet divided 
still goes to the firm in Albany, and New York state pays 
for this printing at monopoly prices. 

The individual-job system involves the procurement of 
printing on the basis of the individual job or single piece of 
work. In this system the printing copy for a specifically 
designated publication or job is analyzed as it comes from 
the using agency; definite specifications about which there 
can be no doubt on the part of either the state or the printers 
are compiled; proposal sheets are written; printers notified; 
bids taken; and contracts awarded. The individual-job system 
overcomes most of the defects of the class system. 

Five states, Kansas, California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington, maintain their own printing establishments. In 
a number of states, particular governmental agencies operate 
printing plants. A great many state universities, for instance, 
have printing plants in conjunction with the school. Also, it 
is a regular practice for penal institutions to do their own 
printing in small prison plants. In several states, including 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, the printing section 
of the prison industries furnishes a considerable amount of 
all the state printing. In California and Kansas, the state 
plants, in addition to the ordinary printing of the government, 
print all the text books used in the elementary schools of the 
state. The Kansas plant prints a few high school text books. 


The arguments between the proponents of public ownership 
of printing plants on the one hand and private enterprise on 
the other are almost endless. Those who favor public owner- 
ship say that only by this system can profits be eliminated, 
purchasing expenses reduced, type held standing, and graft 
kept out of the system. On the other side, it is said that 
governments should foster private enterprise by awarding 
its contracts to private firms. Furthermore, the opponents 
of public plants argue, state production encourages the spoils 
system, increases bureaucracy, and reduces speed in the 
delivery of orders. These and the many other arguments made 
by both sides seem to offset each other. 

To the state which would solve this problem and effect an 
efficient printing system, a possible arrangement might be 
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suggested. The state should derive effective results in the 
procurement of its printing from a system in which one-fourth 
to one-half of the state printing is performed in a state-owned 
plant while the remaining one-half to three-fourths is secured 
through contracts with private firms. Such a system is used 
by the government of England in the procuring of its millions 
of dollars worth of printing annually. A few governmental 
units in the United States use this combination system but not 
extensively. The state plant in this system should be sub- 
ordinate to a printing agency. In this combined contract and 
state plant system the state printing agency has a leverage 
on both the private contractors and the public plant. It can 
force efficiency in the latter and demand low prices and good 
service from the former. The printing agency would have 
mechanical knowledge at hand from experience in the state 
plant. Highly competitive work could be sent to the private 
contractors and less competitive work to the state plant. The 
state plant would be maintained at its capacity the year 
around, thus eliminating the problems of peak loads and 
slack periods which state printing plants find so difficult 
to solve at the present time. This system takes advantage 
of the good qualities of both the state-owned and the private 
enterprise systems and minimizes their weaknesses. 

State governments can gain much through the use of 
scientific and clear specifications. The individual-job system 
of contracting offers many advantages over other contracting 
methods in which great amounts of printing are lumped into 
loosely drawn contracts stated in too general terms. A class 
system stifles competition, encourages loose methods, and 
complicates attempts at efficient printing administration. 
The forcing of competition between private plants and a state- 
owned plant offers the best solution of the ownership problem. 
There seems little doubt that the average state could save 
thousands of dollars annually merely through the application 
of scientific principles of contracting and supervision to its 
public printing. 








THE WESTERN MOUNTAIN AND BASIN SECTION 
OF TEXAS 


WILLIAM T. CHAMBERS 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 


This is the far Western extension of Texas. Political 
boundaries mark it off to the north and the southwest, but 
on the east its margin is largely fixed by physiographic 
features. New Mexico bounds the area on the north while 
on the southwest it faces the Mexican state of Chihuahua 
across the Rio Grande. The eastern boundary approximates 
a line drawn due southward from the southeastern corner 
of New Mexico to the Rio Grande, but it may be described 
more precisely as following the eastern margin of the Pecos 
Basin from New Mexico to the place where that River enters 
its canyon. Thence the line extends westward, but it bends 
to the south just east of Fort Stockton and continues along 
the eastern base of the trans-Pecos mountains to the Rio 
Grande. The area is roughly triangular in form, and includes 
the southernmost portion of the Rocky Mountain highland 
together with associated plateaus and basins. The eastern 
boundary is so placed as to exclude the great sheep and goat 
raising section about Sanderson, which has much affinity 
with Edwards Plateau. 

This westermost section of Texas is a land of profound 
contrast. Visitors are impressed by the difference between 
the warm sunny days and the clear cool nights, between the 
scrubby desert bushes and the shade trees of irrigated dis- 
tricts, and between the flat basins and the barren mountains 
which rise about them. The contrast between populous El 
Paso and the almost unpeopled stretches of desert is distinct, 
while a racial and cultural chasm separates the American 
from the Mexican element of the population. The dry lands 
have meager productive power, but abundant crops are grown 
where there is irrigation. 

The census of 1930 shows that more than three-fifths 
of the population of this section live in the city of El Paso. 
It also shows that almost three-fifths of them are Mexicans. 
Two-fifths of the people are whites, and of these about one 
in twenty is foreign born. There are also a few negroes, 
four-fifths of whom live at E] Paso. Marfa and Alpine, cities 
in the highland section, have populations numbering between 
three and four thousand, as does Pecos which is located beside 
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the river bearing that name. But E] Paso, on the bank of the 
Rio Grande at the western extremity of this area, had 102,421 
inhabitants in 1930. 

It is an interesting fact that the population of this western- 
most portion of Texas is 68% urban, as compared with only 
41% for the state as a whole and 56% for the United States. 
This unusual concentration of population, almost all of it in 
one center, is a direct response to geographical conditions. 
The remarkable advantages of El] Paso for trade and manu- 
facturing, together with its situation in a large irrigated 
area, have served as a magnet to attract population there. 
A few other centers have become small cities, but the arid 
nature of the section narrowly limits the density of its 
population. 

The Western Mountain and Basin Section of Texas has 
very much sunshine and dry weather. There is more sunshine 
here than in any other part of Texas, and the sun shines more 
in the El Paso area than at Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
There is less rainfall here than in any other portion of Texas. 
This is especially true of basin and valley areas, but even 
on the highlands precipitation is scanty. Thus the average 
rainfall at Grand Falls, on the Pecos River, is 11.54 inches. 
At El Paso, on the more sheltered western side of the moun- 
tains, the precipitation falls to 9.16 inches, but it rises to 
14.10 inches at Alpine, a city located in the Davis Mountain 
section. Although most of this rain falls during the four 
summer months of June, July, August, and September, it is 
inadequate to support agriculture, and farming is everywhere 
confined to irrigated land. 

Dry climate and rather high altitude combine to make 
the air of this section unusually clear. Therefore people 
accustomed to rainy countries are unable to judge distances 
accurately here. When they see a mountain or a town distinctly 
they get the impression that it is near by. Yet they may 
drive toward it for miles, wondering why it takes so much 
time to get there. There is some cloudy weather, and at times 
dust blows in the air. Yet the prevailing clear air and sunshine 
of this section have won it the reputation of being a healthful 
country. Clear air also led the University of Texas to locate 
the McDonald astronomical observatory upon Mount Locke, 
a peak in the Davis Mountains of this section. Fleecy clouds 
often form during the day, especially on summer afternoons, 
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but at night the sky becomes crystal clear so that the stars 
shine brightly and the work of the observatory may proceed 
effectively. 

There are moderately high mountains in this section of 
western Texas. This is the southernmost part of the Rocky 
Mountain highland, but in Texas the ranges are lower than 
in Colorado or New Mexico, and most of them have distinctive 
names. Guadalupe Peak, near the New Mexican boundary in 
the Guadalupe range, is the highest place in Texas. It rises 
about 9,000 feet above sea level. The Davis Mountains, 
centered in Jeff Davis County, are the most famous Texas 
mountains. Mount Livermore, their highest peak, attains an 
altitude of 8,382 feet. Farther southward in the Big Bend 
country are the Santiago, Chisos, and Chinati mountains. The 
Franklin Mountains rise beside the city of El] Paso, and there 
are several other ranges in this beautiful mountainous section. 


The mineral resources of this area support mining indus- 
tries in some localities. There is a silver mine in the Chinati 
Mountains at Shafter in the southwestern part of Presidio 
County. Silver and copper are being mined near Van Horn 
in Culberson County. Small amounts of lead are obtained 
from these mines. Quicksilver is mined in the vicinity of 
Terlingua in the southwestern part of Brewster County, and 
some salt is produced at the “salt flats” which occupy the 
floor of a basin in the northeastern portion of Hudspeth 
County. Deposits of zinc, tin, gold, manganese, sulphur, borax, 
and mica are said to exist in the Trans Pecos section of Texas. 
There is also a variety of good building stones including 
granite and marble. Distant location with respect to markets 
and inadequate transportation facilities discourage utilization 
of the mineral resources of this section, and it is probable 
that some of the deposits reported are of inferior grade. 


Scenic beauty is a significant resource of this section. 
Mountains which are within view everywhere dominate the 
scenery. They form the background of almost every landscape. 
Their barren stony slopes, buttressed by plateaus and talus 
deposits, are joined by desert basins. The brush and shrubbery 
of the valleys extend up mountain sides, but little timber is 
to be found. Here and there a great canyon, cut by some 
rushing river, or an intensively cultivated irrigation district 
lends variety to the scenery. State parks have been created 
in the vicinity of Alpine, Fort Davis, Van Horn, and Balmorhea, 
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and a 2,000,000 acre international park is being established 
along the Rio Grande in the “Big Bend” section of Texas and 
adjacent land in Mexico. 

Between and about the mountains of this section lie broad 
flat bottomed basins and plateaus. The largest of these is the 
Pecos Basin which centers about Pecos River and occupies the 
northeastern part of this section. Salt Basin, situated west 
of the Guadalupe Mountains and extending northward into 
New Mexico, is entirely surrounded by higher land and has 
salt beds and lakes, as well as vast deposits of gymsum upon 
its floor. The plateaus about the Davis Mountains and in the 
Big Bend district have better drainage and correspondingly 
little alkali accumulation. In general those margins of these 
basins and plateaus which skirt mountain ranges are steep 
and very stony, but their level central areas are characterized 
by gray colored loam, clay, and sandy soils. Vast tracts of 
this land are occupied by a scattered growth of thorny brush 
with small amounts of desert grass. However grass is more 
abundant where runoff water from mountain slopes flows out 
upon a basin floor. Precipitation is heavier on the higher 
plains of this section, and there grass grows more abundantly. 
This is especially true of high valleys and plateaus among 
the Davis Mountains because there the soils, developed from 
igneous bedrock, are deeper and more retentive of moisture 
than those on limestone slopes. 

The Western Mountain and Basin Section is primarily 
a ranching country. The census of 1935 shows that two-thirds 
of its total area is in pasture, while 98% of the “land in farms” 
is classed as pasture. Dry climate, rugged typography, and 
stony soils restrict the growth of vegetation so that the range 
has low carrying power. In 1934 there were about 42 acres 
of pasture for each cow in the section. While some sheep, 
goats, and horses are “run” on the range, cattle are the 
principal class of livestock, and their number compared with 
the area grazed reveals the low productivity of the land. This 
makes it necessary that ranches be large and results in their 
operation upon a very extensive scale. Ranches containing 
twenty or more sections are common, and the largest ones have 
more than a hundred sections of land. 

Some parts of the region are well adapted to ranching, 
but large areas are so deficient in nutritious grasses and 
water supply that stock raising is a hazardous enterprise. In 
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general the best pastures are found in the Davis Mountains 
and surrounding areas including the Marfa and Presidio 
plateaus. The splendid beef type of Hereford cattle raised 
in this section is highly valued by stock feeders in Texas 
and other states. But on thin soiled highlands and in the 
lower basins moisture is often deficient, and at times the 
range becomes so bare that it is necessary to move the livestock 
to other areas or purchase feed for them. Under these con- 
ditions the ranching population is both sparse and unstable. 

Since agriculture is unsuccessful without irrigation little 
land is farmed in this section. According to the census of 
1935, about one in 140 acres for the section as a whole is 
suitable for cultivation, while the harvested area amounts to 
only one in 180 acres. Of approximately 100,000 acres of 
harvested land in the section, more than 50,000 acres are in 
the county of E] Paso where water is available from Elephant 
Butte Dam which catches the flow of the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico. This large irrigated area extends down the river 
into Hudspeth County. Also at Presidio in the Big Bend dis- 
trict several thousand acres are watered from the Rio Grande. 
Irrigation is practiced along the Pecos River where water 
is obtained from Red Bluff Dam which impounds that stream 
eight miles below the New Mexican boundary. The great San 
Solomon and Comanche springs supply water for irrigating 
thousands of acres about Balmorhea and Fort Stockton 
respectively. Land is watered from smaller springs in other 
localities, and southwest of Pecos wells are employed in irri- 
gation. Mexican families divert mountain streams, which 
flow after rains in their watersheds, upon strips of valley 
land where they plant corn, beans, and other garden vegetables. 

Cotton, hay and corn are the staple products of these irri- 
gated areas. Cotton is the chief money crop furnishing seeds as 
well as a fine quality of staple. Alfalfa seed and bailed alfalfa 
hay are also sold although much of the hay is used locally 
in feeding livestock. While corn is mainly a feed crop, some 
of it is used as a vegetable food. These feed crops constitute 
the basis of a dairying industry which is largely centered 
at E] Paso. Cantaloupes, tomatoes, watermelons, pears, grapes, 
and peaches are the principal vegetable and fruit crops. El 
Paso County leads in their production because of her extensive 
irrigated acreage and large local market for foods. The finest 
apples produced in Texas are grown in high irrigated valleys 
among the Davis Mountains. 
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Four small cities of the Western Mountain and Basin 
Section merit further study. Marfa (3,909) and Alpine 
(3,495), the two larger centers, are situated in the highland 
section near the Davis Mountains. Served by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, they are retail and wholesale trading 
centers in an excellent ranching section, and have a few small 
factories. Both cities serve as cattle shipping points, and 
attract tourist business because they are located at strategic 
highway intersections “In the Heart of the Texas Rockies”. 
The Sul Ross State Teachers College is at Alpine. Pecos (3,304) 
and Fort Stockton (2,695) are east of the Trans-Pecos moun- 
tains. They are the leading commercial centers of small irri- 
gated districts, and have oil fields in their trade territories. 
Both are railroad towns and shipping centers for extensive 
ranching areas. The Fort Stockton area is higher, receives 
more rain, and has a better developed ranching industry than 
Pecos. The latter city has a petroleum refinery, a cotton com- 
press, and a cottonseed oil mill. 


But the great city of the Western Mountain and Basin 
Section of Texas is El Paso. Its population of 102,421 in 
1930 dwarfs that of all other centers, and distinguishes it as the 
master city of a vast territory. El Paso is the largest center 
between San Antonio and Fort Worth on the east and Los 
Angeles on the western coast. To the north the nearest large 
centers are Denver and Salt Lake City. Tariff restrictions 
at the international boundary limit trade to the south, but 
there is no large city close by in that direction. With trunk 
line railroads and highways radiating into this vast territory, 
it is apparent that El Paso has outstanding advantages for 
wholesale and retail trade and for manufacturing industry. 


As its Spanish name indicates, E] Paso is the city of the 
pass. It is in the western extremity of Texas on the left 
bank of the Rio Grande commanding the place where that 
river flows through a gap or pass in the southern extension 
of the Rocky Mountain highlands. This is the lowest pass 
across that highland in the United States, and the only one 
which is nearly snow free in winter. Therefore it is a very 
strategic place, and several railroads and highways which 
connect the eastern and western parts of our country pass 
through the mountains there. These great transportation 
routes converge at E] Paso, making it the commercial and 
industrial metropolis of a vast area in that section. 
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Thus a mountain pass fixed the destiny of the city which 
appropriately bears a Spanish name. The excellent trans- 
portation facilities of E] Paso enable its merchants to give 
efficient service in that section, and the vast size of the trade 
territory helps offset its arid character. Great expanses 
of desert have little value as markets, but goods are sold 
in the mining towns, ranching areas, and irrigated districts 
which dot the trade territory. 

The processing of minerals produced in that section is the 
basic industry of E] Paso. There are copper mines in New 
Mexico, Arizona, northern Mexico, and the mountains of 
western Texas. The ores contain other metals including lead, 
zinc, silver, and gold. These ores and their concentrates are 
shipped to the large smelter located at E] Paso. That great 
plant reduces thousands of tons of copper and lead each year 
as well as much silver and gold. The city also has a great 
copper refinery which purifies the metal produced at smelters 
in that section, and ships millions of dollars worth of pure 
copper to factories in the Northeastern States for fabrication. 

There are three petroleum refineries at E] Paso. Crude 
oil comes by pipe-line and railway from producing fields in 
Western Texas. Gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oils and 
greases are made for distribution in West Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and northern Mexico. 

Cement, brick, building tile, and lime are other mineral 
products of El Paso factories. These heavy materials can 
be manufactured there much cheaper than they can be ob- 
tained from distant places. They are made from local deposits 
of limestone, shale, and clay while coal and gas come from 
New Mexico for use as fuel. Large quantities of these building 
materials are used in the city, and they are also marketed 
in the surrounding territory. 

Perhaps it is surprising to learn that E] Paso has several 
wood-working industries. Outside the irrigated district the 
land about the city is desert, but forests of Ponderosa Pine 
and Douglas Fir grow on highlands in New Mexico. Large 
National Forests there insure a permanent timber supply, and 
lumber also comes from sawmills in Arizona and Mexico. 
Three El Paso plants manufacture sash and doors, and another 
factory makes built-in woodwork for national distribution. 
A planing mill and box factory ships fruit crates and boxes to 
citrus growing areas in Arizona and California. 

Metal-working is an important industry at El] Paso. Foun- 
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dry and machine shops produce equipment for mines, smelters, 
and irrigation districts. The list of products includes mine 
cars, valves for irrigation and power dam projects, flumes, 
smoke stacks, and bridge and structural steel. There are 
railroad shops at El Paso, and some brass and copper fab- 
ricating is done. 

Another group of industries process the cotton crop grown 
on the irrigated land along the Rio Grande. There are gins 
in the rural areas while cottonseed oil mills and compresses 
operate in the city. A local cotton mill makes several sorts 
of fabric, and other factories produce work clothing, wash 
dresses, tents, awnings, and mattresses. 

Like other cities of large regional importance, E] Paso is 
a food manufacturing center. Location in a ranching section 
gives a supply of livestock, and there is one large meat packing 
plant and some smaller ones. Alfalfa, grown by irrigation, 
makes good feed for dairy cattle, and El Paso creameries 
distribute milk products throughout that section. There is a 
large flour mill, a macaroni factory, and several bakeries. 
Candies, salad dressings, and several bottled beverages are 
also made at El Paso. 

The El Paso area is a famous health resort, particularly 
for persons who have respiratory diseases. Temperatures are 
mild both in summer and winter, and dry weather is almost 
continuous. These advantages, together with moderate eleva- 
tion, have led to the development of sanatoriums and rest 
homes. Thousands of people who have recuperated in this 
land of abundant sunshine and mild dry weather are now living 
happy useful lives there. 

E] Paso is also a leading tourist and travel center. Very 
many people come to the city because it is situated at a moun- 
tain pass where transcontinental railroads and highways 
converge. This brings people who are traveling between the 
eastern part of United States and California and Mexico. 
Many others come to enjoy the pleasant sunny weather and 
varied scenery of the El] Paso area. There are parks, swimming 
pools, and various sorts of playgrounds in the city. Desert 
landscapes with their strange plants, cacti, and flowers are 
characteristic of the section. The Mexican city of Juarez, 
rugged mountain ranges, and winding canyons are nearby, 
while at greater distances lie such scenic wonders as extensive 
lava flows, volcanic cones, the shifting “White Sands of 
Alamogorda’’, and the famous Carlsbad Caverans. 








LANDLORD-TENANT RELATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OKLAHOMA 


PETER NELSON 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Undoubtedly the problem of landlord-tenant relationships 
in some of its aspects has a close resemblance in the four 
states, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. In per- 
centage of tenancy the 1935 United States Census ranks 
them 7, 4, 6, and 8 respectively among all the states. These 
four states specialize in the production of cash crops among 
which cotton holds a major position. The prevailing type of 
agreement between landlords and tenants is quite uniformly 
the crop share contract. Annual contracts are customary. 
Other points of resemblance might be added. 

When share croppers are subtracted from the total tenancy 
figures the ranking of these four states is changed to 14, 
13, 1, and 7, respectively. Plantation farming is important 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, prevails to some extent in Texas, 
but is almost absent from Oklahoma. Indian and mineral 
lands are factors of strong influence in the tenure scheme 
of Oklahoma. These peculiar factors are of some importance 
also in Texas, but are perhaps of little or no significance in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

This very brief comparison suggests that although some 
measures dealing with the problem have a wide general appli- 
cation, the variations from one locality to another are suffi- 
cient to make any general regional treatment of landlord- 
tenant relations inadequate for a given area within the region. 
It is my belief, also, that an adequate description, as well as 
useful suggestions for improvement, of landlord-tenant rela- 
tionships requires a somewhat intimate knowledge of types 
of farming. Such a requirement in itself limits this discussion 
almost exclusively to a consideration of the problem in Okla- 
homa. Any statement, therefore, in this paper that might 
apply generally to the Southwest is made without pretention 
that it should. 

The data used here were gleaned from studies that had 
other primary objectives. A special analysis of the subject 
is now underway, however, and the work will be expanded 
in the near future. The conclusions expressed here will there- 
fore be disproved, supported, or properly qualified as more 
and better information becomes available. 
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Tenancy in Oklahoma tends to concentrate on the least 
productive and the most productive land. In fact the highest 
concentration of tenancy (above 70 percent) is found in the 
most highly eroded rather uniformly unproductive area of 
the State. This area, however, is somewhat unique from the 
fact that it is located on the most valuable known mineral land 
of the State. Except in isolated spots, the area is characterized 
by small, low income producing farms. A large proportion of 
the land is under Indian or corporation ownership. It appears 
to be in the nature of dual purpose land, namely, agricultural 
and mineral. Many of those who own the land are perhaps 
interested more in the possibility of mineral than agricultural 
returns. 

In other parts of the State tenancy is quite generally 
associated with the most productive land. In the eastern 
section the better land is usually in the river valleys. Two 
rather important strips of this land outside the mineral area 
include one bordering the Red River, and the other on the 
Arkansas River. In these areas also the farms are quite 
uniformly small. 

In the western areas of the State, on the other hand, the 
farms are larger. The types of farming carried on are adapted 
to the use of large machinery. 

Although the types of farming in the State vary rather 
widely, the five crops, wheat, cotton, corn, oats, and kafirs 
ordinarily occupy about 90 percent of the crop land. The 
State’s competitive advantage in agriculture is apparently in 
the production of wheat and cotton as cash crops. The fol- 
lowing data taken from farm management studies illustrate 
this advantage. In the Northwest wheat section of Oklahoma 
in 1935 livestock specialty farms received an average of $0.27 
per hour for 3,820 hours of man labor as compared with $1.32 
per hour for 2,085 hours on crop specialty farms. On the 
western side of the mineral area, share tenant farms received 
labor incomes that averaged $304 higher than the labor in- 
comes of owner operated farms. The share tenant farms also 
averaged the largest acreage of land in cotton, the smallest 
number of milk cows, the smallest acreage of land terraced, 
and a not significantly larger acreage of land in farms or 
in crops. There are other studies which indicate similar 


‘Current Farm Economics, Oklahoma. Vol. 9, No. 6, p. 143 also Vol. 
10, No, 4, p. 74. 
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results. This is an unfortunate situation so far as the agri- 
cultural resources of the State are concerned. That is to say, 
the major crops are highly soil depleting in character and 
the most remunerative systems of farming operate to dis- 
courage rather than encourage the known physical means of 
conserving the soil. 

Tenancy is a much older institution in the eastern than 
in the western part of the State. Just when it became im- 
portant in the eastern part has not been definitely determined, 
but by 1900 the seven central counties east of a north-south 
line through the State at approximately the location of the 
present Oklahoma City, combined with the then Indian Ter- 
ritory, reported 63.7 percent of their farmers as tenants. This 
part of the State probably reached the saturation point in 
tenancy about 1910, because since that date, although the 
proportion has fluctuated up and down, there has been a net 
decrease in the percentage of tenancy. Since at present the 
prevailing size of farm units is extremely small and it has 
been recommended that farmers in certain parts of the area 
be resettled elsewhere, it may be concluded that this area has 
reached a point of supersaturation in agricultural population. 

In the western part of the state tenancy is comparatively 
recent. In 1900 only 13.5 percent of the farms were operated 
by tenants. Before that time the region was largely devoted 
to grazing. But grazing rapidly disappeared and wheat and 
cotton production became major farm enterprises. Tenancy 
increased consistently until 1930. This was doubtless often 
attributable to the retirement of the original homesteaders, 
who in many cases rented the farms too near relatives, as 
indicated by the high proportion of tenants related to their 
landlords in this section of the State.* Since 1930 a slight 
decrease in tenancy has occurred in the cotton areas of the 
southwest. No decrease has yet been recorded for the wheat 
areas of the northwest. 

The earliest data available indicate a high proportion of 
share tenancy. As tenancy has increased, the proportion of 


2Farm foreclosures have been an important factor in the growth of 
tenancy since 1920. More research is necessary on this point. A master’s 
thesis based on data from the wheat section of west Oklahoma indicates 
that foreclosures as an element in the situation has been overemphasized. 
See W. E. Brown, “Economic and Social Changes Taking Place in the 
Wheat Belt of Oklahoma, 1938.” 
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tenants paying crop share rent has also increased. This is 
a logical development in an area such as Oklahoma, where 
the crop yields fluctuate widely from year to year, where 
staple crops such as cotton and wheat are major enterprises 
and products which have highly variable prices, and a com- 
bination of enterprises which requires mostly routine labor, 
thus facilitating the use of tenants who have very little capital. 

In the better farming areas, tenant operated farms usually 
show a noticeably higher return than do the owner operated 
farms. As a general rule the tenants operate under an organ- 
ization that is more highly specialized than that found on 
owner operated farms. Such data as are available indicate 
very definitely also that while the tenants tend to be located 
on the better land, their manner of operation causes more rapid 
depletion of the soil than is the case on owner operated farms. 
A study in Kiowa County, for example, showed a slightly 
lower degree of erosion on owner operated farms than on 
tenant operated farms, although the tenant farms had a 
materially lower percentage slope.* 


®The following table is condensed from table in Current Farm 
Economics, Vol. 11, No. 2, p. 30. 


Table 1. LAND USE, INCOME, DEGREE OF EROSION, AND SLOPE 
OF LAND BY TENURE! IN KIOWA AND MUSKOGEE 
COUNTIES, OKLAHOMA 


KIOWA COUNTY 





Percent of Average 














Acres Cultivated Land Degree Average 
per In of Slope Labor 
Tenure Farm Wheat Cotton Erosion Percent Income 
0. O.2 178 22.2 32 2.22 2.27 317 
P. 0.3 343 33.6 31 2.10 1.75 1,048 
All Tenants 184 28.1 36 2.23 1.90 608 
MUSKOGEE COUNTY 
Percent of Average 
Acres Cultivated Land Degree Average 
per In of Slope Labor 
Tenure Farm Corn Cotton Erosion Percent Income 
0. 0.2 143 20.7 21 2.38 2.7 —87 
P. O.3 216 149 11 2.27 2.5 —137 
All Tenants 105 27.6 27 2.58 3.2 —l11 





\From unpublished data Oklahoma Experiment Station and U. 8. D. A. 
cooperative survey. 

2Owner-operators. 

’Part owner-operators. 
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To summarize the situation briefly then, Oklahoma 
(croppers excluded) has the highest proportion of tenancy of 
any state in the United States. Perhaps no state has land 
more highly susceptible of erosion. The systems of farming 
of the State encourage, in fact practically force the prevalence 
of share tenancy. The most remunerative systems of farming 
are in conflict with what is generally regarded as good 
conservation practice. 

The national and economic factors that determine the types 
of farming tend to promote a vicious scheme of tenure that 
hastens depletion of the agricultural resources. The problem 
of landlord-tenant relations in Oklahoma is not, therefore, 
primarily one of evolving a way to divide the farm incomes 
equitably between landlords and tenants, important as that 
aspect of the problem may be. It is one of correcting the system 
to protect the agricultural resources of the State. 

Since the problem of landlord-tenant relations is one 
involving human relations it is necessary to solve the problem 
in a manner that will be least painful to the people affected. 
The course to follow then is one of evolution rather than 
revolution—that is, begin with what the people now use and 
perfect and modify the system. Undoubtedly the point at 
which to begin in the solution of the landlord-tenant problem, 
therefore, is with the crop share system of renting. 

The crop share type of agreement is a simple device that 
has served the landlords and tenants of the State rather 
conveniently for a good many years. It can be used without 
the necessity of either party to the agreement keeping any 
sort of record, and, with the type of crops produced, the col- 
lection of rent is a relatively simple matter. The agreement 
customarily made requires the landlord to furnish the land 
with the improvements on it; the tenant furnishes machinery 
and other operating equipment, the cash expenses, except 
taxes, and the labor. 

The uniform use of this type of contract on both good and 
poor land clearly leads to some unfairness. That the farmers 
have recognized this fact is illustrated by the custom of 
charging privilege rent. On the west side of the State such 
data as are available indicate that privilege rent varies to 
some extent with the quality of the farm. The privilege rent 
does not, however, express itself at all times on the basis of 
quality of land, but the relative bargaining power of the land- 
lords and tenants seems also to be a factor. When land is 
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plentiful, privilege rent appears to be low; when land becomes 
scarce and tenants plentiful, privilege rent rises. For example, 
in 1931, before the back-to-the-land movement had run its 
course, the tenants of the Northwest wheat belt paid $36 as 
a privilege rent, in addition to the customary one-third of 
the grain. In 1937, when landlords could make wider choice 
of tenants, the privilege rent had reached an average of $89 
per farm. In the eastern part of the State, available data do 
not indicate any relationship between quality of farms and 
the amount of privilege rent. This may be due to the relatively 
high proportion of pasture land on many of the farms of this 
section. 

Livestock share leasing is an uncommon type of renting 
in this State. It is doubtful, therefore, that the livestock share 
lease could be introduced except very gradually over a period 
of years. Nevertheless, income from livestock enterprises rep- 
resents a very important part of the tenant’s income. Indica- 
tions are that tenants who rely on their share of the crops 
as their only source of income fail to secure adequate returns. 
In the wheat section of the Northwest the tenants in 1931 
received 57.6 percent of the total farm receipts from crops. 
The landlords received 42.4 percent. The tenants received 100 
percent of the income from livestock. That same year the 
income of the tenants amounted to 38.7 percent from crops, 
50.9 percent from livestock, and 10.4 percent from mis- 
cellaneous receipts. The landlords received 93.8 percent of 
their share from crops, 5.9 percent from cash rent, and .3 of 
one percent from miscellaneous receipts. In 1937 the tenants 
received 54.9 percent of their income from crops, 27.7 percent 
from livestock, and 17.4 percent from miscellaneous receipts. 
That same year the landlords received 93 percent of their in- 
come from crops, 6.5 from cash rent, and .5 of one percent 
from miscellaneous receipts. It is a mistake, therefore, to say 
that the tenants are all cash crop farmers. Cash crops no 
doubt represent their major source of income, but since farm- 
ing in practically all areas involves some supplementary enter- 
prises, in other words a degree of diversification, it follows 
that part of the tenant’s income is derived, not from the crops 
produced directly, but from the opportunity for an income in 
addition to the returns from crops which the mere right to 
the use of a farm affords. The more appropriate the im- 
provements and the amount and quality of the land on a 
particular farm, the better the opportunity income that is 
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afforded if the tenant has the ability and the capital to make 
use of the opportunity thus afforded. 

A rent contract, to be satisfactory, should make provision 
to meet at least three important conditions. In the first place, 
it must provide for a system of farming which, barring 
extremes of the weather or other unusually hazardous condi- 
tions, will continue profitable. In the second place, it must 
provide for a fair division of the farm income between the 
landlord and the tenant. And in the third place, it should 
provide security of tenure. 

It may be that the Oklahoma tenure scheme provides for 
condition No. 2 in the better farming sections, but it is highly 
questionable that it provides for No. 1 and No. 3 in any part 
of the State except on isolated farms. Continuing as profitable 
farming presupposes protection of the resources. Security 
of tenure involves some scheme by which a tenant feels the 
assurance that he will remain on a particular farm in the 
future. He may have been on the same farm for a period of 
12 to 15 years and still not realize any material security 
of tenure. Farmers seem to be quite uniformly agreed that 
security of tenure is essential to satisfactory farming opera- 
tion. The findings of the Landlord-Tenant Relationship 
Department of the Extension Service indicate, however, that 
landlords, when asked if they favor long leases, always 
injected a sufficient number of qualifications to make the 
adoption of a long-term contract a practical impossibility. 
Tenants also express a desire to operate under a long-term 
lease if they can secure the right kind of a farm and the 
right kind of a landlord. 

Undoubtedly in all sections of the State the farmers them- 
selves are making some effort to correct the landlord-tenant 
relationships. Landlords, for example, require certain qual- 
ities in the tenants to whom they rent their farms. Tenants, 
on the other hand, to some extent attempt to secure desirable 
landlords. For example, a landlord once made the statement 
that he refused to rent a farm to a tenant who was in the 
habit of having family quarrels or failed to pay his debts. 
A tenant who found it impossible to operate his farm in a 
satisfactory manner induced his landlord to agree to take his 
rent from a specific amount of land rather than a share of 
the crop from the total farm. These are indications that in 
a small way farmers are attempting to correct the unfavorable 
landlord-tenant relationships. 
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Considerable discussion and effort has been put forth by 
farm organizations, educators, and others, in the hope of 
finding a solution to the problem. All of this finally culminated 
in the passage of Senate Bill 272 creating the Landlord and 
Tenant Relations Department in the Extension Division of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. This bill 
provides for a rather comprehensive educational program. A 
department has been set up in the Extension Division of 
A. and M. College to do this work. The men of this department 
have spent several months making a reconnoissance survey. 
First, to acquaint themselves with the practical aspects of the 
problem from one area to another, and second, to secure 
certain general information that they can summarize, study, 
and perhaps use as a guide until more detailed results from 
research can be made available. Indications are that they will 
secure a large amount of valuable information from farmers 
that will be useful in making minor modifications of prevailing 
contract relations. This is important since many landlords 
and tenants are now operating under fairly satisfactory rela- 
tionships and their systems of operation can furnish a valuable 
guide for improving and thereby raising the level of landlord- 
tenant relations in all parts of the state. 

Additional legislation is essential before any satisfactory 
degree of security of tenure will be acquired. Long term 
contracts do not seem to be the types of agreement that any 
large number of farmers will adopt. Perhaps the only other 
methods of acquiring security of tenure is through establish- 
ment of owner operators or providing for compensation of 
unexhausted improvements and damage for injury to the land- 
lord’s resources. Ownership is more difficult to attain under 
conditions such as prevail in Oklahoma than where farm in- 
comes are more stable. The matter of compensation and 
damage, of course, can be written into contracts. The fact is, 
however, that under present laws landlords claim that while 
they can get judgment against tenants that violate their agree- 
ment, yet tenants who ordinarily commit such violations do 
not have sufficient assets to permit the landlords to make 
collection. That being the case, the problem of getting land- 
lords to sign agreements that provide for compensation and 
damage does not appear promising. It would seem, therefore, 
that in addition to the educational effort now under way, a 
very essential bit of legislation providing for compensation 
and damage clauses is necessary. 





THE USE OF STATISTICS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


WILLIAM H. McCULLOUGH 
University of Oklahoma 


Until a very recent date, social welfare administration in 
the United States was based on the tenets established by 
Elizabethan Poor Law. There was the humanitarian concept 
that no one should starve, but beyond that point there was 
strongly emphasized the deterrent factors making the accep- 
tance of assistance as tainted with stigma and as undesirable 
as possible. The administration of such assistance was usually 
tacked on to the local authorities’ many duties or was assigned 
to an over-seer of the poor, a position of political preferment 
next following that of dogcatcher and requiring similar 
qualifications. 


From the stimulus of the private agencies’ experience and 
enlightment following numerous public welfare experiments, 
there has developed an acceptance of governmental respon- 
sibility for giving security to those who are handicapped and 
who are in need. Services available in modern public welfare 
administration range from the preventive measures of the 
child guidance clinics, health services, maternal and child 


welfare services, or vocational rehabilitation to the categorical 
aids and the unemployment relief. Attempts to smother the 
appearances of need in the community with a thinly spread 
blanket of relief have not answered the problem of need. 


With the many specialized services now available in the 
Public Welfare field, the conscientious administrator realizes 
the necessity for integration of his services within the complex 
whole to the end that such services will be available when, and 
to the extent, they are needed. 


Referring to this shift in the concept of service in public 
welfare administration, Mr. Fred Hoehler, Executive-Sec- 
retary of the American Public Welfare Association recently 
expressed the observation that—‘Most notable to me is the © 
changed attitude of the public agency itself toward persons 
in need of assistance. They now are seen as human beings, 
involved in personal and family situations that can not be 
resolved by a sack of coal, a basket of groceries, or even by 
the cash equivalent of ‘minimum subsistence’. There is a 
growing realization on the part of officials and public alike 
that behind the figures and the charts of the public assistance 
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programs are anxious and bewildered people, people even 
as you and I.” 

In view of this enlightened consideration of the obligations 
in public welfare administration, the “figures and charts” 
of the Public Assistance Program must bring into focus the 
needs of the individuals applying for assistance and the 
services available in our public welfare programs. 

The Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare has estab- 
lished a division known as the Division of Research and 
Statistics. This Division is on an administrative level with 
the Division of Public Assistance administering old age assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind, and 
as well with the Division of Finance and Division of Child 
Welfare Services. 

The duties of the Division of Research and Statistics may 
be classified under three headings, most important of which 
and possibly the most difficult is that of conducting adminis- 
trative studies. For effective administration, it is necessary 
to replace impressions with facts. This may be exemplified 
by the statements made prior to the passage of the Oklahoma 
Social Security Act promising that assistance for the aged 
would effect the discontinuance of county farm care. It was, 
of course, assumed that most residents of the county farms 
were aged persons, who with a small monthly payment could 
make their own living arrangements. However, a study con- 
ducted by the Department in July, 1937 revealed that of the 
680? inmates remaining in the County Farms on July 1, 329, 
almost one-half, were between the ages of 21 and 65, and 8 
were children under 21. Of the 318 persons over 5 remaining 
in the county homes on that date, many were bedfast and in 
need of special nursing home or hospital care. A more com- 
plete presentation of this study has been published.* It is, 
therefore, the obligation of the statistical division to assist the 
administrator in examining the developments in the program, 
to determine whether our impressions are borne out in practice 


i1Hoehler, Fred K. “The Rise of Public Welfare.” Survey Graphic, Vol. 
XXXVI, pp. 674-5. December, 1937. 

2Omitting Age Classification of 25 Adult Blind Persons. 

8Browning, G. “The Effect of the Social Security Assistance Program 
on the Poor Farms of a Western State.” Social Service Review Vol. XII, 
(March, 1938) Page 51. 
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and whether the agency actually accomplishes the proposed 
tasks. 


The administrator also looks to the research division for 
the information assisting in proper controls relative to admin- 
istrative developments. Experience is unsupervised local unit 
administration has demonstrated that, through necessity or 
through neglect, there is often a wide variance in the quality 
and extent of care given. Extremely heavy case loads in 
certain areas require analysis to determine the causative 
factors. By means of such an analysis it is possible to interpret 
the contributing factors making for departure from the normal 
processes and to assist the director to plan the corrective 
procedure without inflicting undue hardships on those in need. 
One means of comparison between units may be an analysis of 
aid to dependent children on the basis of reason for loss of 
parental support which information may assist in uniform 
interpretation as between the different local units and in turn 
affords comparison with similar information available from 
other states. Analysis of average payments as between the 
administrative units and as well the range in size of payments 
together with the income from other sources gives an insight 
into the adequacy of the assistance on the basis of budgetary 
needs for minimum essentials. 


In the administration of a public assistance program, it is 
essential to determine whether minimum needs are being met. 
In this process of determination mere expenditures for assis- 
tance payments alone are not sufficient criteria. The provi- 
sion of assistance for the purpose of offering security to the 
aged or to dependent children is not fulfilling its purpose when 
such aged recipients are forced to remain in unhappy living 
arrangements which they had previously been forced to accept; 
or when the dependent children are living in unwholesome 
surroundings. Adequate administration of assistance to the 
blind must include measures for preventative or restorative 
care as well as actual assistance payments. This is emphasized 
in a recent study of the 2,000 blind recipients which revealed 
that approximately five per cent of them would possibly benefit 
from medical care for restoration of sight. It is, therefore, 
apparent that a “sack of coal and a basket of groceries” will 
not solve the problem of providing adequate care for those 
in need. 


The statistical administrative survey is also a means of 
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weighing the effectiveness of the services rendered. For 
success in this type of study the statistical procedure must 
be subordinate to the professional services given. Without 
an awareness of the purposes of professional social work mere 
facts and figures will reveal nothing. A study suggesting that 
a local unit of the child welfare division is functioning effe- 
ciently, because they have under care a goodly number of home- 
less children is not a valuable study until the approach to the 
basic objectives of the services are evaluated. The skill in- 
volved in proper home placement or successful supervision in 
the problem child’s own home, for example, must be evaluated 
in the light of good case work procedure. To be able to weigh 
the efficiency and the progress of the program it is necessary 
to know the aims of the program as the administrator would 
have them to be. 


A problem often facing the administrator is some means 
of unit determination of cost—usually taken as cost per case. 
Such calculation involves many intricate problems not at first 
apparent—total expenditures in relation to the number of 
cases, the nature of the service expected and the difficulties 
encountered in the regular working procedures are to be 


considered. The fact of two or more types of assistance in 
one agency complicates the analysis. Because of these many 
factors true comparative data on unit costs is difficult. 


A second function of a research division is the collection of 
routine statistics. On the basis of such continuing data the 
trends in the development of the program are recorded. The 
extent of assistance by seasonal and cyclical periods and by 
geographical areas can be studied for purposes of planning 
and developing the future program, for the agency itself, or 
through cooperation with other state agencies, a complete 
picture of the assistance programs is possible. Oklahoma, un- 
fortunately, is one of the few states not reporting the complete 
picture of the major public and private relief expenditures. 
Through the use of uniform reporting procedures and social 
data analysis as sponsored by the Social Security Board, com- 
parison of assistance payments, social characteristics of re- 
cipients, and the extent of the assistance program is com- 
parable not only within the state itself, but between the various 
states as well. 


Each county administrative unit is required to prepare 
a routine monthly report of the application and case count 
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turnover. These reports are tabulated by the statistical divi- 
sion and are included in a regular monthly bulletin made 
available to the county officers offering opportunities for 
inter-county comparisons. While it may be regretted that the 
local units thus lean heavily on the supervising agency for 
the utilization of this statistical material yet it is true that 
the material has far greater value when related to similar 
situations in other areas. Furthermore, with limited county 
staffs, little time is available for analysis of the data. 

A third major function of a research division is to assist 
the administrator in presenting information regarding the 
program to the public. With the great investment by the 
public in the welfare functions, it is proper that a regular 
and intelligent analysis of the progress be made available. 
A mere statement of amounts and numbers is not sufficient. 
There must be a clear presentation of the needs for such 
assistance, and the extent and manner in which these needs 
are being met. 

Statistics is a scientific method. There is no such thing 
as social statistics which in any way would permit departure 
from established principles. Statistical presentation has 
certain limiting qualifications. Usually in administrative 
studies, the information as requested by the administrator 
must be available immediately. A question often facing the 
statistician is, to what extent should thoroughness be sac- 
rificed, and thus possible accuracy, to meet the immediate 
request. To assist in meeting such requests and in determining 
accuracy, it is necessary to establish a wide routine and con- 
tinuing collection of data that will serve in relating the special 
information to a determined base. 

In expressing what he expected from the statistician, Mr. 
Fred Daniels, Executive Secretary of the New York Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Administration, made the statement 
that “statistics in themselves must be realistic, available rea- 
sonably promptly, simple, not couched in technical obscurities, 
accurate, reconcilable and comparable with data from other 
units or other organizations and agencies.” 

It may be said that the work of the statistical division 
should show, first, the extent of the assistance program in 
terms of persons receiving care, the needs presented by them, 
and the social situations giving rise to such needs; second, 
the statistician must have available information as to cost 
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of such services; third, there should be an expression of stan- 
dards of administration necessary to make such services avail- 
able, but at all times keeping the statistical process subordinate 
to, and aware of, the professional services rendered by the 
department; and fourth, the data should show the assistance 
picture as a whole and thus make possible comparisons within 
the units of the agency, and with other agencies. 





JOHN T. MORGAN, FATHER OF THE 
INTER-OCEANIC CANAL 


A. L. VENABLE 
University of Arkansas 


John T. Morgan entered the United States Senate from 
Alabama in 1877, and early in his senatorial career began 
a campaign for an inter-oceanic canal which he never abated 
until Congress passed the canal bill in 1902. This long 
struggle behind the scenes at Washington has generally been 
overlooked possibly because it has been overshadowed by 
the more dramatic work of Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Crawford Gorgas, and George W. Goethals. 

The idea of a canal through the American isthmus orig- 
inated in the early part of the sixteenth century when it was 
generally conceded that there was no waterway through the 
center of the Western Hemisphere connecting the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. From that time until the opening of the twentieth 
century, governments and private individuals intermittently 
turned their attention to the idea of a canal connecting the 
two oceans. For example, in 1534 Emperor Charles V of 
the Holy Roman Empire ordered a survey for such a canal? 
and in 1788 a parish priest of Novita actually constructed the 
first isthmian canal. Finding himself in need of an inter- 
oceanic canal he had his parishioners dug a channel in the 
ravine of Raspadena connecting the headwaters of the river 
San Juan, which flow into the Pacific, with those of the Atrata 
which flow into the Atlantic. Thus during the rainy season 
he could float his cargoes from ocean to ocean.* 


There were three occasions when the American people 
manifested an unusual interest in an inter-oceanic canal. The 
announcement of the Monroe Doctrine, the discovery of gold 
on the Pacific coast, and the activity of the French Panama 
Company under Ferdinand de Lesseps each stimulated active 
interest in the canal. Nothing came of the public interest 
which was aroused over the announcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine. But the attempt of a group of Americans to secure 
concessions from Nicaragua in 1849 for a canal route led 


1Joseph B. Bishop, The Panama Gateway (New York, 1913), p. 29. 
2R. J. Taussig, “The American Inter-Oceanic Canal,” Panama Pacific 
Congress 1915, p. 115. 
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to a controversy with Great Britain over the Mosquito Coast. 
This resulted in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty looking to the 
construction of an isthmian canal under the protection of 
the two powers.* The activity of de Lesseps, however, seems 
to have convinced a portion of the American people that its 
government should take positive action in behalf of the 
isthmian canal, for it was generally conceded, in view of his 
success in building the Suez Canal, that de Lesseps could build 
the Panama Canal. 


Although the American government had manifested a 
willingness for joint control of an isthmian canal in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, a change in this sentiment was dis- 
cernable as early as Grant’s administration, and when de 
Lesseps’ plans were announced Congress was flooded with 
petitions demanding an American-built canal under American 
control. On December 4, 1879, Senator William E. Eaton of 
Connecticut, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
submitted a resolution asking the President of the United 
States for any recent correspondence concerning an isthmian 
canal. President Hayes submitted the correspondence on 
March 9, 1880, and advised that any isthmian canal should be 
under American control, and that if any sovereignty, any 
treaties, or the rights of other nations stood in the way 
“suitable steps should be taken by just and liberal negotiations 
to promote and establish the American policy on this 
subject. ...”° As late as February 16, 1881, Eaton offered a 
resolution asserting that the United States would “insist that 
its consent is a necessary condition precedent” to the estab- 
lishment of an isthmian canal.’ De Lesseps in the meantime 
had visited the United States and, as was subsequently learned, 
skilfully distributed stock in the Panama Company to finan- 
ciers, editors, and congressmen. By March 1, Eaton had 
undergone a change of heart—he asked that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be discharged from further consideration 
of the inter-oceanic canal on the grounds that the time had 
not yet arrived when Congress should express its opinion 
on the subject.* One wonders if some of de Lesseps’ judiciously 


8Mary W. Williams, Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy 1815-1915, 
(Washington, 1916), pp. 58-98. 

*Congressional Record, 46th Cong., 34d Sess., Vol. 11, p. 2213. 

5Ibid., 2nd Sess., Vol. 10, p. 26. 

6Ibid., p. 1399. 
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distributed stock had reached the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Morgan was not willing for the subject to come to such 
an untimely end. On April 27, he introduced the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the interests of the people of the United States of 
America and the welfare and security of their Government are so 
involved in the subject of the construction of ship-canals and other 
ways for the transportation of sea-going vessels across the isthmus 
connecting North and South America, that the Government of the 
United States, with the frankness which is due to all other peoples 
and governments, hereby asserts that it will insist that its consent 
is a necessary condition precedent to the execution of any such 
project; and also as to rules and regulations under which other 
nations shall participate in the use of such canals or other ways, 
either in peace or in war. . 
Although a correspondence between the government of the 
United States and that of France in which the latter disavowed 
any purpose of control over the canal had ensued,'* the Amer- 
ican people were not satisfied. Petitions for an isthmian 
transit under the auspices of the United States poured into 
Congress from state legislatures, boards of trade, and chambers 
of commerce. The first session of the Forty-Seventh Congress 
received petitions from the citizens of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas for the 
construction of an inter-oceanic ship-railway.':' The second 
session of the same congress received petitions from the boards 
of trade of San Francisco, California, and Portland, Oregon, 
and from the chamber of commerce of Los Angeles advocating 
the passage of the bill incorporating the Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua.'* 

Morgan soon showed a preference for this project and it 
was around the Nicaragua route that he centered his fight 
for an inter-oceanic canal. Congress passed the act incor- 
porating the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua on 










































TIbid., 3rd Sess., Vol. 11, p. 1689-1690. 
8Ibid., pp. 2248-2249. 
*Congressional Record, 47th Cong., Special Session of the Senate, Vol. 
12, p. 411. 
10]bid., 50th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 20, p. 551: Foreign Relations, 1881, 
Vol. I, Part I, p. 385. 
11Jbid., 47th Cong., lst Sess., Index, p. 221. 
12Congressional Record, 47th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 14, p. 231. 
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February 20, 1889. Morgan served as a member of the joint 
committee of the Senate and the House which drafted the bill 
in its final form.’* Under this act the company was a private 
one, and as such its officers began a campaign for raising 
capital in the money markets of the world. Under the act 
of incorporation the control of the canal would naturally be 
in the hands of the stockholders. Certain senators came to 
the conclusion that the canal should be controlled by the 
American government and operated for the benefit of com- 
merce. And in view of the fact that the management of the 
canal company had found difficulty in raising the necessary 
funds, it was willing to accept government control. Such were 
the conditions under which the Senate in executive session 
on April 11, 1890, directed the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to investigate the status of the Maritime Canal Company, and 
to report what “in its opinion the interest of the United States 
may require in respect of that inter-oceanic communication.”’** 
The Committee in keeping with its instructions from the 
Senate made a detailed report on the condition of the company 
and recommended the passage of a bill which would give 
government aid to it.*® 

This bill was displaced in the Fifty-Second Congress by 
a new measure which would not only give government aid to 
the construction of the canal but which would secure gov- 
ernment control of it. Morgan, having been appointed to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in 1879, had been in the 
fore-front of the canal movement. He helped prepare this 
bill and he took a leading part in the debate on it. He took the 
position that the bill was compatible with the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, that the United States had the authority to build the 
canal, and that the government was adequately protected by 
the provisions of the bill..° Morgan also argued for the 
support of it because of the geographical advantages of the 
proposed route.‘’ But in spite of his arguments the measure 
was lost in the rush of events incident to the closing of the 
Fifty-Second Congress. 

The agitation for the canal bill in the last named Congress 


18[bid., 50th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 20, p. 609. 

14Senate Report 331, p. 3. 

i8Senate Report 1914, pp. 18-19. 51st Cong., 2nd Sess. 
16Congressional Record, 52nd Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 24, pp. 1519-1529. 
i7Jbid., p. 1523. 
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seems to have aroused considerable public interest in the 
movement, for the Fifty-Third Congress received numerous 
petitions from commercial clubs and state legislatures urging 
action for the completion of the canal. In January 1894 
Morgan introduced a bill providing for government aid to the 
Maritime Canal Company. This bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations.'* Morgan took charge of the bill,** 
and in April he reported it to the Senate as amended by the 
committee. It was placed on the calendar to await its turn in 
the usual slow-moving events of Congressional legislation.” 
In the following December Morgan succeeded in bringing the 
bill before the Senate, which proceeded to consider it as a 
committee of the whole.” The bill was designed to re-organize 
the Maritime Canal Company, putting it under government 
control and authorizing government ownership of a majority 
of the stock.* 

By this time a subtle opposition to the bill, probably from 
the railroads, had appeared in the Senate. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, the constitutional authority of the United States to 
spend money on the construction of the canal, the method of 
raising the funds, and the lack of commercial advantages of 
the canal were all raised as objections. Morgan endeavored to 
overcome these objections, and by the latter part of January 
1895 he evidently believed that he could muster a vote 
sufficient to pass the bill. He asked the Senate for a unanimous- 
consent agreement which would permit the bill to come to a 
vote on the following Friday. Senator David Turpie of 
Indiana, who had been a consistent opponent of the measure, 
objected on the ground that he would be deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to reply to Morgan’s speech. Turpie’s consent was 
finally secured by assuring him that the agreement would not 
apply to him in the event that he had not had his opportunity 
to reply to Morgan.** 


The opposition next resorted to amendments, which would 


18sCongressional Record, 53rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 26, Index, “History 
of Bills and Joint Resolutions,” p. 21. 

19Congressional Record, 53rd Cong., 3rd Sess., Vol. 27, p. 239. 

20Jbid., 2nd Sess., Vol. 26, Index, “History of Bills and Joint Resolutions,” 
p. 21. 

21Jbid., 3rd Sess., Vol. 27, p. 1336. 

22Tbid., p. 589. 

28Congressional Record, 53rd Cong., 3rd Sess., Vol. 27, p. 1183. 
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have diverted the bill from its original purpose. They were 
rejected, however, and the bill was passed by a majority of 
nine votes.** The bill was referred to the House where it was 
amended, ordered to be printed, and promptly forgotten.” 
But a rising tide of public interest in the canal was discernible; 
the canal project had caught the imagination of such budding 
young imperialists as Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge as early as 1894,”* and by 1896 it had attracted sufficient 
interest among the Republican leaders to merit a place in their 
party platform. The Fifty-Fourth Congress saw the old 
rebel—Morgan had been a Confederate Brigadier-General— 
rise to plague it with his canal bill. On June 1, 1896, Morgan 
introduced a bill in the Senate providing for the construction 
of a canal through Nicaragua. The bill was similar to the one 
which had been introduced in the Fifty-Third Congress, but 
a careful comparison of the two bills indicates that this one 
went a step further toward government ownership and control 
of the canal. 


On January 14, 1897, Morgan persuaded the Senate to 
agree to the consideration of the bill, but Turpie thwarted this 
by raising the point of no quorum." Four days later Morgan 
succeeded in having the Senate, in committee of the whole, 
proceed to the consideration of the bill.** For the benefit of 
his colleagues, he traced the history of the canal movement 
and endeavored to show that the provisions of the bill were 
in keeping with international agreements relative to the 
question and with those of the Maritime Canal Company. He 
also pointed out the advantages of the proposed canal to 
commerce and national defense.** One week later Morgan 
attempted to have the Senate set a date to vote on the bill. This 
was defeated by Senator Turpie. Four days later Morgan 
asked the unanimous consent of the Senate for the canal bill 
to go over to the following day as unfinished business with the 
provision that Senator Turpie be allowed to retain the floor 


24Tbid., p. 1358. 

287bid., p. 1902. 

26Henry Cabot Lodge, Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge 1894-1918 (2 vols., New York, 1925), Vol. 
I, p. 139. 

27Congressional Record, 54th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 29, p. 795. 

28Tbid., p. 882. 

2°Tbid., p. 883. 
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until he had concluded his remarks. There being no objection 
to this, Morgan was successful in fixing the bill before the 
Senate as unfinished business.*° 


A few days later Morgan was made chairman of a sub- 
committee to take charge of the canal legislation.*‘ The days 
from January 27 to February 10 witnessed a subtle but grim 
parliamentary struggle between the friends and foes of the 
bill. On January 28 the Senate, in committee of the whole, 
resumed consideration of the bill. Senator George F. Hoar 
of Massachusetts asked that the bill be laid aside temporarily 
in order that a bankruptcy bill which he was sponsoring might 
be read before the Senate. Morgan, in order to prevent the 
canal bill from being sidetracked by a parliamentary device, 
asked to have it placed before the Senate in its regular order 
then laid aside informally. The next day Morgan asked the 
Senate to agree to vote on the bill on the following Tuesday. 
This move was frustrated by Turpie.**? On the following 
Monday, February 1, Morgan again attempted to have the 
Senate agree to vote on the canal bill the next day, but this 
was prevented by Senator William F. Vilas of Wisconsin. 
Morgan then attempted to fix the date for a vote on the canal 
bill for the following Thursday. Vilas again objected and 
informed Morgan that objections would be interposed to any 
request for a vote at that early stage of the debate.** Senator 
Hoar asked Morgan to lay aside the canal bill in favor of the 
bankruptcy bill. In reply to this request Morgan said: 


The American mind is not made up, cannot be made up, to the 
conclusion that we are to abandon this plan. There are very few 
Americans who desire to see the plan abandoned. There are some 
railroad men, who, inconsiderately and foolishly, object to it, work 
against it, conspire in every way how to work it down, thinking that 
thereby they are going to increase their own income... . They are 
the men and the only men in the United States who have combined 
in opposition to the bill. 


And the old Crusader might have added that they had 
offered him a luscious plum in the form of a $50,000 a year 


s0Tbid., p. 1118. 
81Jbid., pp. 1210. 
s2Congressional Record, 54th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 29, p. 1298. 
38Ibid., p. 1384. 
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retainer’s fee.** Continuing Morgan said, “If I should... 
yield this measure, with all of its vast public significance, 
then ... I should have the odium of cowardice and treachery 
both upon my soul .. . I will not do it.”** But a few days later 
Morgan was persuaded to give way with his bill as a special 
order, not taking it off the calendar, and to consent for Hoar 
to bring his bankruptcy bill before the Senate. In spite of his 
precaution Morgan’s canal bill was permanently side-tracked 
in that Congress. 


The canal project, however, seems to have been riding 
the tide of destiny. The Spanish-American War had broken 
out, and the long voyage of the Oregon around South America 
had demonstrated the need for an inter-oceanic canal. Thus 
there was a strong sentiment for the canal bill when Morgan 
brought it before the new Congress on December 8, 1898. 
Nevertheless, the bill encountered the usual dilatory tactics 
of the opposition, and Morgan, in a moment of exasperation, 
denounced such tactics in the language of the hustings. ‘While 
Congress is waiting,” he said, “the railroad monopolies, from 
the Panama Railroad to the Canadian Pacific, are leeching the 
life blood from the agricultural and manufacturing industries 


and are coining money out of the sufferings of the people. 
If we wait until this combination withdraws voluntarily from 
the feasting on the product of the people’s toil, they in turn 
will refuse to wait for Congressmen to get tired of their 
offices.’”** This caustic hint evidently struck a responsive 
chord, for the Senate passed the canal bill on January 21, 
1899.*" 


New difficulties loomed. The old French Canal Company 
had failed in Panama, and the New Panama Canal Company 
had been organized in 1894 to take over the assets and pre- 
sumably to complete the canal. But soon its sole object was 
to sell its rights to the United States. This proposal was made 
in February, 1899, through the New York law firm of Sullivan 
and Cromwell. This offer marked the appearance of William 
Nelson Cromwell whose lobby was to be active at Washington 


84Statement of Arthur Chilton, nephew of Morgan, to writer, January 1, 
1929. 

85Congressional Record, 54th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 29, p. 1435. 

86Congressional Record, 55th Cong., 3rd Sess., Vol. 32, p. 107. 

87Ibid., p. 911. 
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until the canal question was finally settled.** Another element 
in the confusion was a difference of opinion among the friends 
of the canal as to the best means of building it. As has been 
observed, the Senate bills had favored private ownership with 
government control within the framework of the existing 
international arrangements. But another element favored 
government ownership of the canal and the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty in order to secure complete freedom of 
action. 

The Hepburn bill embodying these views had passed the 
House and had been sent to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
Oceanic canals. On May 14, 1900, Morgan, as chairman of 
this committee, reported the House bill to the Senate without 
amendment.*® He seems to have realized that he would be 
unable to get a vote on the bill during that session. In order 
to secure early action in the next session he had the bill made 
a special order for the tenth day of the following December.* 


In the meantime the famous “battle of the routes” was 
getting under way. Both the Democratic and Republican 
parties advocated an inter-oceanic canal in their platforms of 
1900. The Democrats advocated “the imznediate construction, 
ownership, and control of the Nicaraguan canal by the United 
States. ...’*! And the Republican convention was prevented 
from going on record in favor of Nicaragua by the zealous 
work of Cromwell, who later revealed his role at the Republican 
convention by confessing that “We renewed our arguments 
and objections . ... the platform was changed and the words 
‘an isthmian canal’ were substituted for ‘Nicaragua canal’ .. .’”’* 

Despite Morgan’s effort in the previous session of Con- 
gress to give the canal bill the right of way in the new session, 
he was not able to bring it before the Senate as the regular 
order before February 23, 1901. Even then he was unable 
to bring the bill to a vote. Congress was approaching its 
end, and Bunau-Varilla, on whose shoulders had fallen the 
mantle of de Lesseps, had left his retreat in Paris to campaign 
in America for the cause of Panama. Morgan, being well 


3s8Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1931), pp. 303-304. 

8s9Congressional Record, 56th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 33, p. 5476. 

407bid., 1st Sess., Vol. 33, p. 6441. 

41Kirk H. Porter (compiler), National Party Platforms, (New York, 1924), 
p. 216. 

42Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, p. 304. 
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acquainted with the failure of the French company in Panama 
and firmly convinced that the Nicaragua route was the better 
one, was genuinely alarmed at this new danger as well as at 
the approaching end of Congress without action on the 
canal bill. 

On March 2, Morgan submitted a joint resolution which 
would consummate an agreement previously arranged by the 
President between the United States, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica.** This agreement provided for the acquisition of ter- 
ritory for the canal from Nicaragua and Costa Rica by the 
President of the United States as soon as the law would permit 
him to complete the negotiations.** Morgan urged the Senate 
to consider and pass this resolution. In speaking for it he 
reminded the Senators that the Fifty-Sixth Congress was the 
golden link between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
and he urged them to immortalize that Congress by forging 
the canal that would link the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
But in spite of his eloquent plea, Senator Nelson W. Aldrich 
of Rhode Island objected to the resolution coming before the 
Senate, and thus tarnished—in the eyes of Morgan at least— 
the golden link between the centuries. 

Despite the obstructionist tactics of this “little wilful 
group” public demand for the canal was becoming so insistent 
that action could not be delayed much longer. Senator Lodge 
wrote Vice-President Roosevelt in March that he believed the 
Senate would soon pass the canal bill.* 

In keeping with the wishes of Roosevelt, Lodge, and others 
who were eager for the United States to secure a free hand 
in the building and control of the canal, the Hay-Paunceforte 
treaty was ratified in December 1901, and the way was cleared 
for the passage of the canal bill. 

A canal commission had been created in 1899 to investigate 
and determine the most practicable and feasible route for 
the isthmian canal.*® The commission abandoned all routes as 
impossible except Nicaragua and Panama. In its conclusion 
it said, “The commission is of the opinion that ‘the most 


*8Congressional Record, 56th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 34, p. 3517. 

«Congressional Record, 56th Cong., 2nd Sess.. Vol. 34, p. 1009. 

4sLodge, Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Vol. I, p. 486. 

#6John B. Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, (New York, 1901), 
p. 94, 
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practicable and feasible route for’ an isthmian canal to be 
‘under the control, management, and ownership of the United 
States’ is that known as the Nicaragua route.’*’ The com- 
mission later changed its recommendation to that of the 
Panama route because, so it said, of a reduction in the bid of 
the New Panama Canal Company for the sale of its property. 
This would reduce the initial cost of the Panama Canal to 
approximately five and one-half million dollars less than that 
of Nicaragua.** When the question came before the Senate, 
Morgan advocated the Nicaragua route, because he thought 
that, in addition to its geographical disadvantages, the Panama 
Canal would ultimately be more expensive to commerce, and 
thus counteract the apparent saving. He presented statistics 
supporting this thesis to the Senate.** 


In the Senate the Spooner amendment was offered to the 
Hepburn bill. This amendment authorized the President to 
acquire the rights and property of the New Panama Canal 
Company and to acquire the control of the territory from 
Columbia necessary for a canal, provided he could do so on 
equitable terms and within a reasonable time. Morgan opposed 
this amendment as essentially a substitute for the Hepburn 
bill, and a repudiation of President McKinley’s agreements 
with Nicaragua and Costa Rica for Canal rights and con- 
cessions.*® But it seems that at long last the gods were smiling 
on Bunau-Varilla. One of the chief objections which had been 
advanced against the Nicaragua route was the danger from 
voleanic eruptions. On the eve of the final debate of the 
canal bill in the Senate Mount Monotombo in Nicaragua 
erupted. It was now Bunau-Varilla’s turn to take his cue from 
the gods and present an object lesson to the Senate. It so 
happened that Mount Monotombo in eruption was engraved 
on an issue of the stamps of Nicaragua. Bunau-Varilla hastily 
collected ninety of these little silent witnesses, as he so 
appropriately labeled them, pasted each on a separate sheet 
of paper with the following caption: “An official witness of 


47Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, p. 174. 
4sCongressional Record, 57th Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. 35, p. 6794. 
49Ibid., pp. 6796-6797. 

soCongressional Record, 57th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. 35, p. 6923. 


51Bunau-Varilla, Panama: the Creation, Destruction, and Resurrection, 
(London, 1913), pp. 246-250. 
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the volcanic activity of Nicaragua,” and placed one in the 
hands of each Senator."' Bunau-Varilla’s silent witnesses 
evidently contributed their mite; when the Hepburn bill came 
to a vote it was passed with the Spooner amendment." 

Perhaps Morgan’s basic ambition for an isthmian canal 
is best demonstrated by his attitude and vote on this bill. He 
had clearly shown that of the two routes he preferred the one 
through Nicaragua. The Spooner amendment was manifestly 
a preference for the Panama route. But when the bill em- 
bracing the amendment came to a vote in June, 1902, he voted 
for it;** and later served on the committee for adjusting the 
differences of the two houses over it.°* Morgan said, “I voted 
for the canal act of June 28, 1902, which gives a certain pref- 
erence to the Panama route over the Nicaragua route, because 
the Senate had declared such a preference in adopting the 
Spooner amendment... . I did not see or believe that it was 
my duty to set up my individual judgment against that of a 
majority of the Senate on the question of the choice of the 
canal route.’** On another occasion he said in speaking of 
the canal bill, “It nearly fills the measure of my hopes to 
the brim, for it is a canal and not a particular route for which 
I have tried to work in season and out of season for many 
years.”** Thus Morgan, like the Father of his Country, lost 
more battles than he won, but at the end of the long struggle 
he attained the object for which he had fought so valiantly. 
His motive, a threefold one, was to bring the eastern ports 
of the United States nearer to those of the western coast and 
of the Orient, to shorten the coast line of the United States 
and thereby make its naval defense easier, and finally to aid 
in securing an outlet for the products of the South. 


52Congressional Record, 57th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. 35, p. 7074. 
53Congressional Record, 57th Cong., lst Sess., Vol. 35, p. 7074. 
54Ibid., p. 7416. 

58Congressional Record, 57th Cong., Special Sess., Vol. 37, p. 16. 
s6Ibid., lst Sess., Vol. 35, p. 6267. 











A STUDY OF AGE DIFFERENTIALS OF NOTEWORTHY 
NATIVES AND MIGRANTS 


MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


The study of any group of people living in any place, some 
of whom were born there and some of whom were born else- 
where, evidently touches such questions as the advantages of 
natives: over migrants, the advantages of short-distance 
migrants over long-distance migrants, and the relationship 
of time to distance migrated. Because time is consumed when 
migration occurs, differences between the migrants and 
natives of a place in characteristics affected by time, such 
as age, would be expected to appear upon careful examination. 
Such differences would also be expected to appear between 
migrants who have moved different distances. The advantages 
of natives over migrants and of short-distance over long- 
distance migrants would thus be expected to exhibit them- 
selves in such matters as shorter period of time required to 
reach a certain rank or degree of distinction, and as superior 
chances for attaining to such a rank. 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine some data 
applicable to these postulates and inferences. The rank of 
distinction is that of sufficient prominence and success in a 
community to be the subject of a sketch in a Who’s Who of the 
noteworthy residents of the community. To be dealt with 
first is the question of the relative advantages of natives over 
migrants in terms of chances of inclusion among such persons. 
The handicapping effect of distance moved would be expected 
to exhibit itself in a larger number of distinguished persons 
born in the place of residence in reference to the area and 
population of the place than were born in other places, and 
a decreasing ratio of such persons as the distance of place 
of birth from place of residence increased. 


It is probable that for any specific study of this sort some 
adjustment in the statistics would be required to determine 
the true accuracy of the above theories, because of the un- 
evenness of population distribution in any region large enough 
for a significant study. For example, the presence of large 


1The term, native, as used herein refers to birth in the city, metropolitan 
district, or community of residence, rather than in the nation or country. 
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cities would be expected to affect the crude figures in certain 
instances. However, such conditions would as a rule be scarcely 
able completely to prevent the appearance of the expected 
differentials in chances of inclusion in such a directory. 


The metropolitan district of Kansas City, including as its 
principal urban areas, according to Census definitions, Kansas 
City, Kansas, Kansas City, Missouri, and Independence, 
Missouri, was chosen as the central area; and the list of 
leaders was obtained from Who’s Who in Kansas City, a book 
published in 1930.* Data of the type included in such a list 
leave much to be desired from the standpoint of reliability 
and perhaps of selectivity, inasmuch as there were no clear 
indications of the criteria for selection of names included, 
and in view of the fact that all directory data must be accepted 
by the editors on faith. Nevertheless, the individuals chosen 
do represent a certain class of business and civic leaders, and 
information on them should serve for preliminary inves- 
tigations of the sort under discussion. A preliminary sample 
of 1,000 names was chosen; 500 from the names in the part of 
the alphabet beginning with A, and the second 500 from 
names in the part of the alphabet beginning with M. Each 
of these samples was taken in consecutive order. Sketches 
not containing information concerning occupation, and birth 
place were not included in the 1,000 names. In the course 
of the analysis of the results eighty-nine names were dropped 
for various reasons. The deleted names were those of men 
whose birth dates were not included and those of all women, 
because of the small number of names found, thirty-eight. 
The study accordingly embraces a group of 911 male business 
and civic leaders. 

Kansas City was made the center of ten concentric zones, 
each having a radial distance of 50 miles. Persons included 
in the study who were born outside of these zones were differ- 
entiated only as to nativity in the United States. Although 
more distant zones within the United States could have been 
differentiated for a city so centrally located, the areas em- 
ployed are sufficient for the preliminary character of the 
study. The area of concentric zones included all of Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Oklahoma, Illinois, and Arkansas; most of 


“Baldwin, Sara M. (Editor), Who’s Who in Kansas City, 1930, Robert 
M. Baldwin Corporation, Herron, Nebraska, n.d. 
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Nebraska, South Dakota, Wisconsin and Indiana; a large part 
of Minnesota, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Colorado; and a small corner each of North Dakota, Michigan, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and New Mexico. 

Table I contains data applicable to the study of differential 
chances possessed by persons born in areas situated at dif- 
ferent distances from the city for attaining the degree of 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF LEADERS NATIVE TO, AND BORN 
AT DIFFERENT DISTANCES FROM, KANSAS CITY 
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Kansas City 

Zone 1 

Zone 2 

Zone 3 9.3 
Zone 4 16 
Zone 5 45 
Zone 6 44 
Zone 7 16 
Zone 8 24 
Zone 9 44 
Zone 10 3.0 
Other Native Americans 211 23.2 
Foreign-Born 3.6 
Total 911 100.0 016 








*. Data on the area of Kansas City were obtained from the 
Census report on Metropolitan Districts in 1930. Square mile areas 
in the ten zones were calculated as areas of circles of different radii; 
and the area of each zone was then obtained by subtraction of the 
total extent of the areas inside of the inner limit of the zone from 
the total area embraced within the outer limits of the zone. The 
residual area of the United States was obtained by subtracting the 
sum of the areas in Kansas City and the ten zones from the total 
land area of the United States obtained from Volume I of the Census 
of Population, 1930, p. 6. The land area outside of continental United 
States was obtained by subtraction of the total United States land 
area from the land area of the earth given in the World Almanac, 
1937, p. 782. The area in the ten zones included a small amount of 
water surface, especially in the ninth and tenth zones (Lake Mich- 
igan), but the error in rates due to this factor is relatively unim- 


portant. 
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+. Population data employed were for 1890 with the exception 
of the estimated population of the earth, used in the calculation of 
the rate for the foreign-born leaders. The estimate of W. F. Willcox 
for 1900 (1,551 millions) was employed without correction as of 
sufficient accuracy for the present purpose. Cf. Willcox, W. F., 
International Migrations, Volume II, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1931, p. 78. Population data were classified by use of the 
county as a unit. Each county was considered to be in the zone in 
which more than half of its area lay. A line drawn through the 
midpoint of the county parallel to the chord joining the points of 
the zone arc or arcs cutting the boundaries of the county was the 
basis on which the zone-classification of each county was made. 
Each county was considered a part of the zone of which the chord 
was nearest to this parallel line drawn through the midpoint. 

In 1890 a number of the present counties, especially in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska did not appear in the population 
data, but this inadequacy of population figures is in general counter- 
acted by the almost total absence of Kansas City leaders born in those 
counties. 


recognition indicated by inclusion in such a community list. 
The data in the left hand column show a consistent decline in 
number of persons born in each area between the central 
urban district (134) and the seventh zone, the outer limit of 
which is 350 miles from the center of the metropolitan area 
(15). The percentage decline for the same zones, indicated 
in the second column from the left in the table, was from 
14.7 to 1.6 per cent. The remaining data in this table, in the 
form of indexes based on area and population in relation to 
leaders originating in each zone specifically answer the ques- 
tion of the relative advantages and disadvantages of each area. 
Information on the number of leaders per unit of area and 
unit of population supports more categoric hypotheses that 
may be advanced concerning distribution of places of origin 
of leaders about a place where they have come to reside: 
1. As a rule a larger proportion of any population would be 
born in a city and residing there than would be born in any 
other place of similar area and population; and 2. Asa rule a 
declining number of residents of a location is born at increasing 
units of distance from the location, in reference to the area 
and size of population at each unit of distance. 

The production rate for Kansas City per unit of 1,000 
square miles surpassed by ratios between 129 to 1 and 
2,791,667 to 1 those in other units of area (rates per 1,000 
square miles of 1,675 to 12.95 for zone 1 and 1,675 to .0006 
for foreign countries). The differentials in population rates, 
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although not as great, are still quite impressive; the rates 
per 100,000 population for Kansas City surpassed those for 
other units of area by ratios between 3.4 to 1 and 38,405 to 1 
(rates per 100,000 population of 76.81 to 22.88 for zone 1 
and 76.81 to .002 for foreign countries). In other words, 
the central location in this study has a tremendous advantage 
over all other locations, with the exception of nearby areas 
when population alone is the basis of comparison, and even 
then the advantage is clear cut. 


The second hypothesis can be supported by the combined 
effect of three factors which singly may or may not operate 
in harmony with the general hypothesis. One factor, a 
declining number of persons of the class studied for each 
more distant place of origin, breaks down outside of the 
seventh fifty-mile zone. A second factor, increasing area for 
each more distant place of origin, is evidenced in a regular 
manner through the zones because of the concentric nature of 
the arrangement. Beyond the zones the areas increased to 
immense proportions because of the residual character of the 
categories. The third factor, increasing population for each 
more distant area of origin, supports the hypothesis through 
the fifth zone. In the sixth zone there was a decline, after 
which increases occurred through the ninth zone, only to 
decline in the tenth. The population of areas beyond the zones 
again increased to very large magnitudes. The location of 
large cities, such as St. Louis and Chicago, affected by the regu- 
larity of increase in the outer zones. And another important 
factor in the failure of the outer zones in the series to fulfill 
the simple logical expectations of constant increase in pop- 
ulation was the sparse condition of settlement in some parts 
of these outer tiers, especially Oklahoma, Western Kansas, 
Colorado, Western Nebraska, and South Dakota. This con- 
dition was partly counteracted in some tiers by the inclusion 
of more densely populated regions in the eastern states, but 
the increase from such sources was insufficient to compensate 
for irregularity of distribution of large cities. 


The combined effect of the first and second factors was 
a consistent decline in number of prominent persons per 1,000 
square miles through the seventh zone and then an increase 
in the eighth and ninth zones with further declines in more 
distant areas. Irregularity in population rates appeared in 
zone six, as would be expected in view of the aforementioned 
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break in the consistent population increase at this zone. The 
eighth zone exhibited another rise over the seventh, mainly 
because of an increase in number of leaders over the seventh 
zone. In the ninth zone (Chicago) the increase was more 
marked, but outside of this zone the rates declined again. 
The general trends, then, bear out the hypotheses, but excep- 
tional conditions, such as the irregular distribution of large 
cities, cause irregularity in the trends. It appears likely that 
even at a distance from any point of reference very large cities 
tend to be the place of birth of leaders out of proportion 
to their population. 

Returning now to the second problem with which the 
present discussion is concerned, namely, the relationship be- 
tween age and distance of place of residence from the place 
of birth of a migrant group, we find that the specific date of 
or age at arrival at the place of residence is not consistently 
available. However, the average age of persons born at 
different distances from the central city provides a partial 
answer to the question, on the assumption that no differences 
exist between the various areas of origin in their effect on 
the phenomena except those that are a function of distance. 
In other words, it is assumed that the average age of persons 
at the time they began their movements was the same, regard- 
less of the distance of their places of birth from the central 
area,® that there were no important differential handicaps 


8It is quite possible that persons born in outer zones began their move- 
ments earlier than those born nearby, but there is no evidence to suggest 
differential ages at beginnings of careers or at the beginning of migration. 
Different ages at time of study might be a function of differences at any 
point in the process, but without age differentials being known for earlier 
stages in the mobility it is to be expected that those who have migrated 
farthest arrived somewhat later in the central area than those who were 
born close by. The time element is to only a slight extent a matter 
of hours or days of time earlier or later in arrival, in view of the 
for the most part to the usual movement pattern from more distant to 
transportation systems in use during the last half century, but refers 
less distant areas around cities and from the nearby areas to the cities 
themselves. E. G. Ravenstein and a number of other investigators 
have described the stages of such movements for various groups of the 
general population. A small number of studies have revealed a greater 
distance of migration in the case of leaders and persons of exceptional 
talent. P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman (Principles of Rural-Urban 
Sociology, New York, 1939, pp. 584-597) review the results of such studies. 
Also see Sorokin, P. A., Zimmerman, C. C., and Galpin, C. J., Systematic 
Source Book in Rural Sociology, Minneapolis, 1932, pp. 515-520. 
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to leadership of persons born at different distances, and that 
no other factors independent of distance were operative.‘ 
The hypothesis that there is an age differential for persons 
born in or near cities and those born at great distances from 
cities is supported by the data of the present study, as can 
be seen in Table II. Natives of Kansas City were, on the 
average, 8.7 years younger than those born in the 500 mile area 
of zones, and 14.6 years younger than other immigrants. 
They were also 8.6 years younger than those born in other 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE AGE OF PROMINENT RESIDENTS OF KANSAS CITY, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PLACE OF BIRTH 








Average Age 
Place of Birth Number Percentage In Years 
Kansas City 134 14.7 46.2 
In 500 mile area 533 58.5 54.9 
Rest of United States 211 23.2 60.8 
Foreign-Born 33 3.6 548 
Total 911 100.0 56.3 





countries and 10.1 years younger than the average for the 
whole group. The advantage of place of birth in reference to 
place of recognition is thus quite clear.* 


The age of the foreign-born leaders is the only surprising 
fact revealed in Table II. But even this is more reasonable 
when it is considered that probably the foreign-born in most 
cases know of their destination in a large city at the time of 
arrival and more of them move immediately to it than is true 
of natives. It is also true that most foreign-born residents 
of the United States arrive when under thirty years of age. 
If they go almost immediately to the city in which they reside 
in their later years, they consequently may arrive as early 
as or earlier than native-born migrants. Another factor affect- 
ing the situation may be the difference between the quality 
of successful foreign-born business men and those of American 


«This assumption is deserving for further study, in view of the fact 
that success and recognition are probably affected by language and other 
culture traits. In this study the outer zones include extreme north-south 
variations which may be of more significance than is allowed for by the 
assumption, although hardly enough to nullify it. 

5These averages are assumed to refer to persons of equal merit; or to 
be more definite, it is assumed that natives of Kansas City were not given 
any advantage in the way of inclusion in the directory simply because 
they were natives. 
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birth. This may be in the matter of aggressiveness or some 
other differential factor associated with success in business 
and community leadership. However this may be, the first 
interpretation seems most likely to account for the differences 
discovered. 

Further light is shed on the relationship between age and 
distance of movement by analysis of age of migrants born 
in each of the ten zones from 50 miles to 500 miles outside 
of Kansas City. A certain amount of irregularity in average 
age was found for these zones, although persons from the 
outer areas were as a rule slightly older than those from 
inner areas (Table III). The third zone, in particular, was 
below average in the age of the leaders produced. The same 
tendencies toward irregularity in the relationship between age 
of persons and distance moved, marked by slightly greater 
age for the outer zones than for the innermost zones, and low 
average age in the 150 mile zone, were evident for persons 
outstanding in professional and business pursuits. Persons 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE AGE OF PROMINENT MIGRANTS TO KANSAS CITY 
FROM TEN RADIAL ZONES 





Total Migrants a Leaders Business Leaders 
0. 


No. Ave. Age Ave. Age No. Ave. Age 
101 54.3 54 54.0 47 

93 54.1 60 54.8 33 

85 50.8 52 51.4 33 

69 55.2 36 52.6 33 

41 54.2 30 54.0 ll 

40 57.2 19 57.7 21 

15 57.7 8 57.5 7 

22 54.8 14 56.1 8 

40 56.5 21 56.3 19 
27 58.4 15 61.5 12 
533 


54.9 309 54.8 224 











prominent in business were only .4 year older than those 
outstanding in the professions. 

The irregularity is not surprising for various reasons. 
In the first place, the 50 mile zones may be too small for 
significance when transportation facilities are so well 
developed. Local conditions, therefore, might affect the 
average age. As important is the small number of cases in- 
volved, which means that variations due to greater or less 
urbanization in certain zones might affect the results funda- 
mentally. It might be inferred from this that a combination 
of the data in other ways might give large enough samples 
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for greater significance and might also give units of size more 
significant for age and time differentials. The effect of this 
procedure when 100 mile zones are used is indicated in Table 
IV, from which it can be seen that except for the second zone 
average age increases more or less regularly with increasing 
distance. The same is true for persons in the professions, 
but not for those prominent in business, where in both the 
second and fourth zones there is deviation from the expected 
trend. 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE AGE OF PROMINENT MIGRANTS TO KANSAS CITY 
FROM ZONES OF ONE HUNDRED MILES IN RADIUS 











Total Migrants Professional Leaders Business Leaders 

Zone No. Ave. Age No. Ave. Age No. Ave. Age 
T 194 54.2 114 54.9 80 54.1 
It 154 52.8 8&8 54.2 66 54.0 
III 81 55.7 49 55.4 32 56.0 
IV 37 56.0 22 56.5 15 56.1 
Vv 67 56.1 36 58.4 31 56.7 
Total 533 549 309 548 224 55.2 





SUMMARY AND SUGGESTED RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


In general the data analyzed above lead to the conclusion 
that persons born in a given urban center have a better 
chance for recognition in that center than those born else- 
where, and are younger on the average at a time of study 
after attaining the recognition. These facts can be interpreted 
as evidence that migration is a handicap to social recognition. 
They likewise suggest that distance migrated is a factor in 
chances for recognition, in age at time of attaining recognition, 
and in the amount of handicap suffered in the migration. 

There are, however, various questions to be answered by 
further research, some of which were mentioned in what has 
gone before. The first and most obvious need is the extension 
of the study to other cities and to other degrees of social recog- 
nition. In the second place, the method of migration is im- 
portant, especially in demonstrating the importance of distance 
as a handicapping factor. Distance means little if travel 
occurs by the fastest means available. If rapid means were 
used by all migrants, then distance alone is an insignificant 
matter. Another question that is significant in the same 
connection is the sequence of stages in movement from place 
of birth to place of residence, since this is a major function 
of age at leaving birthplace and age on arrival at place where 
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recognition was attained. The relation of this sequence to 
other factors, such as occupation, wealth of family, and amount 
of education may be significant for understanding the direction 
of movement, as well as for completing our understanding 
of the ecological conditions associated with eminence and 
social recognition. 

Of major importance in clarifying the interpretation of 
the fundamental problems investigated already is the deter- 
mination of age at the start of the migration which ended at 
the place of residence at the time of recognition. It is partic- 
ularly important to determine if there are differential ages 
at beginning movements from different regions or zones, 
since such differences would immediately and directly affect 
the age differentials of the leaders. Likewise, the age at first 
attaining the level of recognition in question is important for 
a final understanding of the age differentials. 


The questions of differential handicaps of leaders born 
at different distances from the center of residence and recog- 
nition, and the differential handicaps of leaders of various 
occupations, such as those of a general cultural nature, also 
deserve careful analysis. 


Another research lead uncovered is the apparent effect 
of large cities, even at considerable distances from the “goal” 
of migration. Are all cities in such circumstances, or only 
the largest cities, more productive than rural areas? And at 
what distance do rural areas approach most closely to cities 
of different sorts in productivity? 

There are even more fundamental problems that this study 
calls to our attention. For example, little is known of the 
degree, character, or causes of the handicaps incident to social 
mobility or to migration in the matter of social adjustment 
to the new situation as follower or leader. It is all too easy 
to assume such handicaps but little evidence has been 
accumulated and carefully analyzed.* 

And finally, the evidence has shown that the relative 


6P, A. Sorokin in his Social Mobility, New York, 1927, pp. 508-528, made 
the first thorough-going analysis of mobility, and suggested that its handi- 
caps include increase of mental strain, increase of superficiality, decrease 
of sensitiveness of the nervous system, increase of psycho-social isolation, 
increase of restlessness, and increase of search for sensual pleasures. How- 
ever, relatively little socio-psychological research had or since has been 
engaged in that offers unassailable tests of the hypotheses advanced. 
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favorability for social recognition of a certain location or 
type of location can be studied successfully by statistical 
methods. This is a question that deserves much more attention, 
since an answer to it will not only make for a clearer under- 
standing of social recognition, but may be expected to con- 
tribute important conclusions to human ecology in general, 
since the quality of a population from the standpoint of the 
ratio of eminent persons to total population is very closely 
related to measures of cultural quality as this is judged within 
the limits of each large culture group. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF HORACE GREELEY 


JAMES H. STAUSS 
University of Wisconsin 


Historians of economic thought, in customarily appointing 
Henry C. Carey dean of the American School, have generally 
neglected the high spokesman of discontent and reform in 
the forties and ’fifties—Horace Greeley, founder and editor 
of the New York Tribune. Yet, in the influence of sheer 
evangelism, which was the contemporary significance of the 
American School, the journalist was superior to the accredited 
master. And in the opportunity for historical understanding 
and insight, which is the scholarly worth of the American 
School, Horace Greeley’s life and political economy stand 
out as clearer expressions of a young America in its middle 
period transition. 

Greeley was an awakened figure of his time. Never the 
totally eccentric dreamer he is frequently considered, he found 
himself aware that narrow parochialisms were breaking up, 
and he aimed to conform society to the changes under way. 
He saw his country as the great chance for righting wrongs— 
and he wished to make it a proving ground for social exper- 
imentation. Thus, he devoted his life and his paper to teaching 
the people to seek freedom by building a wealthy nation in 
which resources should be correctly utilized and special 
privileges should be destroyed. It was his mission to throw 
himself into the center of current affairs; and this he did 
without reserve, by stirring men to a consciousness of hap- 
penings and by establishing himself as a thought-provoking 
authority—dear to his public, even if without its confidence 
in his executive abilities. In his controversy Greeley embodied 
the prophecy of formative nationalism and the social ferment 
linked with it. 

The editor’s list of ameliorative proposals ranged from 
the personal outward. Near-vegetarian, disciple of Sylvester 
Graham, dissenter against capital punishment, Universalist— 
these were a few of the labels attached to the man who inter- 
preted his private causes in the light of public well-being. 
Greeley condemned exorbitant mileage allowances to Con- 
gressmen. The columns of the Tribune were opened to Bris- 
bane and his Fourierism during the early "forties. And the 
journalist heartily endorsed the phalanx projects, while giving 
considerable support to the Associationist movement by 
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writing, speaking, and advising. Always he retained his belief 
in some sort of cooperation, although he realized that the 
road to its attainment must be rocky. Unionism, with its 
collective bargaining, he considered the true method of indus- 
trial harmony. Throughout his life Greeley was a staunch 
supporter of Clay’s American System policies—protection, 
internal improvements, and national banking. All the time 
his foremost concern was for the ambitious farmer and 
worker; and in consequence he held that the restraints and 
injustices of private controls and speculations must go. 
Toward that end Greeley became more and more concerned 
with both expedient and deeper reforms in regard to free 
land and free soil. The issue of free land was a phase of the 
extended implications of territorial expansion; and the issue 
_ of free soil was an aspect of the highly intricate relationships 
of sectional testing and conflict. Each reflected a Greeley 
searching in a broader dusk and enriching his prophecy. 

Greeley’s convictions in the formative nationalism of the 
two decades before the war aroused his sympathies in the 
decade after for purification of nationalism. Although loyal 
to the Grant administration in its early years, in 1871 he 
allied himself with a bolting cluster of dissenters in the 
Liberal Republican movement—the protest against the na- 
tional demoralization of reconstruction and the demand for 
realization of Southern economic potentialities; its members 
formed the vanguard of those who were awakening to the 
reality of the new industrialism in politics. But Greeley’s 
personality and criticism were of the past! His leadership 
was unfitted for third party triumph or for dealing with 
post-war historical development. He was a man of his own 
time—and his day had gone by when he was crushed in 1872. 
Nevertheless, Horace Greeley, as a pillar of the American 
School, in his ideology typifies that which is distinctly Amer- 
ican in the history of economic thought. And there lies his 
interest for the modern student of institutions. 

In his principles of political economy Greeley was a pro- 
ponent of Clay’s American System. With enthusiastic faith 
in the common sense of his readers, he sought to popularize 
the economic notions that he had gleaned in worldly experience 
and in private study. Said he,’ 


1Horace Greeley, Political Economy, Philadelphia, 1869, p. vii. 
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I write for the great mass of intelligent, observant, reflecting farmers 
and mechanics; and, if I succeed in making my positions clearly 
understood, I do not fear that they will be condemned or rejected. 


Thus, confident, with a trenchant wit and a pricking satire, 
a lucid style, and a point of view unencumbered by the niceties 
of academic refinement, Greeley, the editor-reformer, looked 
toward the arena of policy formulation, and there he found 
room for the employment of his thoughts on political economy. 
Inspired by an idealism of opportunity, work, and thrift— 
virtues of optimism so apt to the mind-set of one in a young 
country—Greeley avowed the purpose of his works to be 
social and, more directly, national betterment. 

Hence, the raison d’étre of political economy is to inform 
the people of a state about the basic principles necessary for 
the best and greatest possible production of useful materials 
and services :? 


In my conception, the chief end of a true Political Economy is the 
conversion of idlers and useless exchangers or traffickers into habitual, 
effective producers of wealth. 


Thus, ethically inclined to direct the youthful and relatively 
undeveloped American nation toward economic greatness, 
Greeley held forth as the fundamental tenet of progress the 
rule which states that increases in the productive power of 
an economy accompany its transformation from an agricul- 
tural system to one of diversified manufacture. Consequently, 
the main proposition of political economy is this :* 

A nation which would be prosperous, must prosecute various branches 


of industry, and supply its vital wants mainly by the labor of its 
own hands. 


The proof of this principle, Greeley believed, is to be found 
in a host of historical examples of regions or of states whose 
people have lived with increasing abundance as they have 
built, upon a foundation of geographical and social adapta- 
bility, a diversified system of production. 

Having thus treated political economy in its significance, 
its purpose, and its basic principle, Greeley stated, as his 
second fundamental maxim, the supplementary proposition :‘ 


2Ibid., cf. pp. 13ff., 29, 49, 282. For the quotation, p. 29. 
‘Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life, New York, 1868, p. 529. 
4Ibid., p. 539. 
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Equilibrium between agriculture, manufacturers and commerce, which 
we need, can only be maintained by means of protective duties. 


The dominant place of this axiom in the writer’s thought is 
patently displayed in the full title of his economic work: 


Essays designed to Elucidate the Science of Political Economy, while 
Serving to Explain and Defend the Policy of Protection to Home 
Industry, as a System of National Cooperation for the Elevation 
of Labor. 


The case for protection, as it came from the pen of Greeley, 
centered about the infant industries argument. Thus, it is 
“because the establishment or naturalization of a new branch 
of industry always costs something at the outset’ that it is 
legitimate and necessary for the state to foster, temporarily, 
an industrialized economy, an undertaking too vast for indi- 
vidual initiative. Especially, in seeking such an end, protec- 
tion must be the expedient policy in producing ‘most Wares 
and Fabrics whereon Steam and Machinery have full play, and 
which are cheapened, not by low wages, but by the extensive 
demand, and the signal efficiency of the means whereby that 
demand is satisfied.”* Thereby, the returns to agencies of 
production are enhanced, and the consumer is enabled to 
purchase goods more cheaply. 


Supplementary to this broader case for the tariff is the 
argument for import duties as a conserving measure. For all 
pernicious dumping by foreign producers with a surplus will 
be prevented—thus, saving manufacturers from destruction 
and consequently sparing the national society from recurrent 
paralyses. 


Greeley never developed his argument in a very precise 
manner. Nor is it free from many expressions brandished 
about in latter day neo-mercantilism. He casually accounted 
for prosperity or for depression in the economy by the presence 
or by the absence of duties. And the whole case for protection 
he embellished with barbed denunciations of free traders, 
especially of their “school of negation and obstruction.”’ But 
Greeley also lent an air of patriotism to his case, for he subtlely 
alleged the views of many of the nation’s great men to coincide 


5Horace Greeley, Political Economy, Philadelphia, 1869, p. 149. 
6Ibid., p. 147. 
TIbid., p. 127. 
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with his own.’ However, on the whole, and in consideration 
of the early time of writing, the exposition is indicative of a 
fair type of journalistic analysis. 

Inextricably bound up with the principles of diversification 
and of protection in Greeley’s thought was the prophetic 
historical tenet :* 


Cooperation . . . seems to be the next step ahead in the industrial 
and social progress of the civilized world. 


In a wider sense cooperation stands for the concerted efforts 
of the people to attain a well-diversified national economy ; but 
in a narrower, more specific meaning the term alludes to*® 
the organization of workmen into bodies capable of selling their 
own labor or its product by wholesale, and fairly dividing or allotting 


its proceeds, or of consumers to purchase in gross whatever they may 
require, and divide or apportion it at the least possible cost. 


To Greeley, cooperation is a natural growth in the sequence 
of modes of productive organization. Immediately its task is 
to supplant a wage system that “has placed the interests of 
employer and employed in seeming if not real antagonism.’ 
But the achievement of this task, Greeley believed, is provi- 
sional upon the force of reason and free inquiry into better 
methods, as well as upon the adoption of plans from successful 
experiments elsewhere. 

Greeley held that a suitable environment for cooperation 
must be conducive to certain employment—an economy pro- 
tected from foreign rivalry and world depressions. But he 
recognized that “ours is one of the last countries in which 
Cooperation is likely to become widely popular.”’* As a 
nation “‘on the march from East to West,”** the United States 
for years would be lacking in the essential stability. Never- 
theless, cooperation must remain an ultimate objective in 
progress. 

Horace Greeley championed both settlement of the West 
and efficiency in technological introduction. The twe have 
the similarity of projecting another basic principle in reen- 
forcement of diversified industrialism, protection, and co- 


8Ibid., cf. p. 133, eg. 

*Tbid., p. 346. 

10Horace Greeley, Political Economy, Philadelphia, 1869, p. 346. 
11] bid., p. 86. 

12]bid., p. 285. 

18Tbid., p. 286. 
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operation. This last addition to Greeleys’ doctrines on political 
economy may be stated as follows: The country’s resources 
must be utilized and improved at all times in every potential 
manner. This principle, which colors the journalist's whole 
work, comes to the fore in his unceasing efforts to promote 
the nation’s industrial expansion throughout the domain. It is 
reflected in the reiterated and too-famous “Go West, young 
man, go West.”** It is manifest in the hearty sanction accorded 
all technical progress, as illustrated in the dedication to 


Greeley’s What I Know of Farming: 
To the man of our age who shall make the first plow propelled by 
steam, or other mechanical power, whereby not less than ten acres 
per day shall be thoroughly pulverized to a depth of two feet, at a 
cost of not more than two dollars per acre, this work is admiringly 
dedicated by the author. 


Again, the doctrine of correct exploitation and correct culti- 
vation of resources is exemplified in the editor’s untiring 
efforts for advance in agricultural methods and life, as well 
as for orderly, planned settlement of lands on the outskirts 
of civilization.** 

Other aspects of Horace Greeley’s principles were inci- 
dental to his comprehensive purpose of presenting a practical 
guide for the destinies of the youthful and forward looking 
America. These relatively adventitious features crop out as 
supporting abstractions in the compendium of doctrines for 
the formulation of policy. And although not arranged for the 
purpose of formal exposition of theory, they treat of pro- 
duction, price-making, distribution, money, and institutional 
problems. 

Greeley’s handling of factors in production is not far from 
orthodox. However, the ethical considerations involved in 
improving their efficiencies and in increasing their quantities 
color the description. Thus, for example, Greeley asserted 
that commerce at best is “unproductive” and that many of its 
practices are obvious debaucheries.'* Price he held to depend 
upon supply and demand, while he found it to be generally 


14J. B. Grinnell, Men and Events of Forty Years, Boston, 1891, cf. p. 86. 
The author has recorded an occasion upon which he was offered the advice 
by Greeley. 

15Cf. Horace Greeley, What I Know of Farming, New York, 1871; E. D. 
Ross, “Horace Greeley and the Beginnings of the New Agriculture”, 
Agricultural History, Vol. VII, January, 1933, pp. 3-17. 

1éHorace Greeley, Political Economy, Philadelphia, 1869, cf. pp. 336ff., e.g. 
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measured by cost.’’ The theory of distribution bothered the 
editor but little: He apparently thought its solution to be in 
the enhancement of the economy’s productivity and in the 
elimination of monopolies. In regard to money, he expressed 
great concern that an adequate supply be maintained—through 
the use of paper money, through discouragement of an un- 
favorable balance of trade, through reduced borrowing from 
foreigners, and through sound credit based upon a smaller 
public debt. 

The legitimate sphere of state action, Greeley contended, 
constitutes more than the negative function of maintaining 
law and order. In addition to such undisputed power, control 
and regulatory intervention should be directed with meticulous 
care toward the positive construction of an industrious and 
wealthy nation. Primarily, the authority of government should 
promote policy in harmony with the basic principles heretofore 
briefed. 

Although Horace Greeley throughout his editorial career 
sponsored this exegesis of political economy, he more fre- 
quently than not relegated the essentials in favor of other 
pressing policies. Thus, declarations asserted in a long life 
before the public point toward a broader conception of the 
American System. 

The important question of land grants to railroads seeking 
governmental aid in constructing their network of rails re- 
ceived an unambiguous answer from Greeley, the watchdog 
of agrarian rights. Alert to safeguard the settler from 
monopolistic tyranny, he condemned tract subsidies for the 
then intrastate lines on the grounds that the companies took 
the best acres for sales; consequently, only high prices and 
feverish speculation could result. Dissenting from the common 
western opinion that there was land enough for both settler 
and railroad, he held that private initiative would perceive 
future gains and care for its own aggrandizement. On the 
other hand, the erection of Pacific railroads would seem to 
unite the people of far off regions with those in older districts, 
and, therefore, the public should assume part of the burden 
of these projects battling in the wilderness of nature and of 
economic uncertainty. Thus, an empirical judgment has re- 
affirmed Greeley’s basic concern for national expansion and 
nation-building. 


it[bid., cf. pp. 98ff. 
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That Greeley early became convinced that the old American 
System was incomplete as a social ameliorative is evidenced by 
his turning to the Associationist movement. But at length he 
was disillusioned by the self-exhaustion of the various phalanx 
projects, as well as by intellectual attacks upon the philosophy. 
Thereupon, he dedicated his idealism to Cooperation and bent 
his practical efforts to securing legislation for labor and 
farmer betterment.** 


Greeley had gradually educated himself for a free land 
apostleship, and in 1845 he demanded earnest discussion of 
the plan of land reformers for unrestricted settlement of the 
public domain. The next year, amidst bitter invective from 
the opposing press, he pledged himself to carry the proposition 
for free land from its hitherto narrow sphere of discussion 
into the ranks of the foremost issues of the day. The wave 
of land reform then plunged ahead: The Tribune’s constant 
chiding of Congressional opposition, Greeley’s introduction of 
a homestead bill in the House, the founding of the Republican 
party, Buchanan’s veto of a compromise measure, and, finally, 
the election of 1860—all were milestones on the way to the 
passage of the Homestead Bill of 1862, which was to provide 
the legal foundation for extensive migration to the West. 
In the trend of events no one participated more zealously 
in controversy than Greeley, and no one was more instrumental 
in making the goal of free land a reality. 

Horace Greeley’s sponsorship of homesteading identifies 
him with the obsession for expansion in the American System 
of the ’fifties and the ’sixties. This later System grew out 
of the narrower program of Clay and of the complementary 
aiding devices of the second quarter of the century, and the 
main plank of its platform was the plea for free land. It was 
an ideological policy that justified social control in positive 
encouragement of economic expansion, that finally stood for 
political union as again political cleavage, and that, at length, 


18In addition to the invaluable files of the Tribune, the following articles 
present excellent summaries of Greeley’s work in relation to governmental 
policy in the middle period: J. R. Commons, “Horace Greeley and the 
Working Class Origins of the Republican Party”, Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. XXIV, Sep., 1909, pp. 468-488; Roy M. Robbins; “Horace Greeley: 
Land Reform and Unemployment, 1837-1867”, Agricultural History, Vol. VII, 
Jan., 1933, pp. 18-41; E. D. Ross, “Horace Greeley and the West”, The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XX, June, 1933, pp. 63-74. 
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in reconstruction pleaded for leniency toward the South in 
order that a whole United States might partake of economic 
and general progress in the new industrialism. 

The American School can best be characterized as impelled 
by the optimism of a new country and by the well-meant 
motives of formative expansionism emphasized in the reno- 
vated American System; but at the same time it was hindered 
by the protectionist mind-set of Clay’s doctrines. It reflected 
the conviction that government should actively assist the 
growth of the economy by political subsidy. Hence, the 
American School introduced the incidental infant industry 
argument of the laissez-faire liberals as the feature of its 
rationale—it rejected classicism’s central thesis that social 
policy should manifest the construction of a legal framework 
within which competitive enterprise must function without 
the interference of political controls and without the privilege 
of special rules. 

The main current of over a century and a half of economic 
liberalism is overwhelmingly in antipathy to the American 
School’s (and Greeley’s) guiding philosophy of governmental 
subsidy. The concensus of the classical and neo-classical tradi- 
tion has been and is that protection is economically undesirable 
as preventing maximization of the social product. Even the 
case for tariffs to preclude dumping and to protect infant 
industries in order to obtain external economies has about 
fallen.*® Cooperation has not yet proved to be the collective 
way of eliminating social conflicts. Nor as a method of 
invoking economic checks and balances does it hold promise 
of reform. In his emphasis upon correct utilization of present 
and potential resources, Greeley’s thinking runs true to the 
most respected aims of economic doctrine; but basically his 
agreement is only to accept technological progress. The real 
problems of economic fluidity and management were weakly 
disposed of in the editor’s works. Furthermore, in examining 
the question of whether the West was too speedily settled, 
many historians are coming to conclude that the haste to take 
land was ill-advised. Greeley’s preference was for a procedure 
of settlement marked by restraint and planning. Yet, without 
seemly reason to hope for rational migration, he compromised 
to support a national expansion in which participants 


19Cf. Gottfried von Haberler, The Theory of International Trade, New 
York, 1936, pp. 278ff., 322ff. 
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demanded subsidies from government when the economic 
burdens were heavy—but neglect from government in regard 
to any judgment concerning the prudence of swift alienation of 
the public domain. 

To evaluate Greeley’s thought so summarily is, in part, to 
take an ideology of the past from its historical setting and to 
criticize it in terms of an accepted norm and a twentieth 
century present. Thus, the attack is upon that which Greeley 
taught in the good faith of patriotism. But at the same time 
it recognizes that the journalist’s principles offer little insight 
or judgment value for guidance in contemporary formulation 
and appraisal of policy. However, Greeley was not a prophet 
of national decadence. Although his doctrines were un- 
promising in the light of knowledge expounded by some of his 
contemporaries, his motives were indicative of the best in 
formative nationalism. Furthermore, his environment offers 
clarification of why he failed to accept the outlook of the 
classical liberals. In this broader view, Greeley, as a person- 
ality, does not reflect the distinctly unfavorable impression 
invoked by a relatively static logic. On the contrary, Greeley 
becomes very comprehensible as sanely and distinctly a man 
of his time; in fact, an outstanding leader of men, an excellent 
critic to have about. The total picture portrays the stuff of 
which leadership and ideas are fashioned, albeit the latent 
dangers of misinformed liberalism. Thus, Horace Greeley 
lends greater character to the American School as one of its 
outstanding figures, and his contemporary influence and im- 
portance reveal the opportunity for scholarly understanding 
of the United States in its middle period movement. 





NOTES FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


Although certain persons at each institution have kindly 
consented to supply the editors of the QUARTERLY with 
news items concerning research projects completed or in 
progress, promotions in rank, and other information con- 
cerning their colleagues in the social sciences, contributions 
to this department are welcomed from any member of the 
Association who may have news items to report from time to 
time. Notes should be forwarded to the Editor-in-Chief at 
least six weeks before the publication date of each number 
of the QUARTERLY. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas—Plans are being made for the second 
annual Arkansas Bankers Seminar, to be held during the 
coming summer at the University of Arkansas. These sem- 
inars provide conferences and instruction on matters of pro- 
fessional interest. Speakers of state wide and national repu- 
tation serve as instructors in their special fields. The seminar 
is sponsored by the Arkansas Bankers Association, the College 
of Business Administration and the General Extension Service 
of the University of Arkansas. 

A conference of executives of the ice industries of Arkansas 
is to be held during the last week in February on the University 
campus in connection with the program for vocational training 
in the distributive occupations. 

Dr. Dorsey D. Jones of the Department of History is the 
author of a recent article in Sociology and Social Research 
entitled, “Parallels in Leadership: Peter the Great and 
Mustapha Kemal”. 

Dean C. C. Fichtner of the College of Business Admin- 
istration spoke before the Chamber of Commerce of E] Dorado, 
Arkansas on January 17, on the subject “The South—the 
Nation’s Number One Economic Problem”. 

Dr. Trimble R. Hedges, recently Associate Professor of 
Rural Economics at Oklahoma A. and M. College, has been 
added to the staff of the Department of Rural Economics and 
Sociology. He will engage in special studies on costs of cotton 
production. Dr. Hedges holds his Ph. D degree from the 
University of Illinois and was formerly associated with the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

New bulletins recently published by members of the faculty 
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of Rural Economics and Sociology include the following: 
“Index numbers of Prices Received for Arkansas Farm 
Products, 1910-1937” by W. T. Wilson and Stuart L. Bryan, 
and “Geographic Distribution of Arkansas Crops and Live- 
stock” by Professor J. W. Reid. 


KANSAS 


The University of Kansas—Dr. Loren C. Eiseley, Assistant 
Professor of Anthropology and Sociology, reported to the 
American Anthropological Association concerning evidences of 
a preceramic culture horizon in Smith County, Kansas. Dr. 
Eiseley in collaboration with Dr. H. T. U. Smith, of the 
Department of Geology, will continue excavations on this 
culture site. 

Miss Esther E. Twente, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
and Social Work, conducted an institute on Rural Social Case 
Work at the Colorado Conference of Social Work held in 
Denver during October. She is Acting Chairman of the 
Regional Committee of the Family Welfare Association of 
America. Miss Twente is President of the Kansas Conference 
of Social Work. The annual meeting of the conference will be 
held April 13, 14 and 15 at Emporia, Kansas. 

Dr. Alfred M. Lee, Associate Professor of Sociology, who 
was on leave during the academic year 1937-1938, has resigned 
to accept a position with Rich Associates Inc., New York City. 

Mr. Hilden Gibson, formerly Instructor in Political Science 
at Stanford University, has been appointed Instructor in 
Political Science and Sociology. He will collaborate with 
Professor Walter Sandelius and Professor Carroll D. Clark 
in the future development of the Social Science Survey course 
for freshmen and sophomores, as well as teach classes in 
sociology and political science. 

Dr. Seba Eldridge, Professor of Sociology, has made a 
preliminary study which he has issued in mimeographed form 
concerning Development of Collective Enterprise in the United 
States. This study will be placed in the hands of the group of 
collaborators at the University of Kansas and elsewhere who 
are engaged in the cooperative investigation of collective 
enterprise. 

University of Wichita—Mr. Vane Smith, Assistant Professor 
of Economics in the municipal University of Wichita, has been 
granted a leave of absence until the fall of 1940 to accept a 
position in the Internal Revenue Department of the Federal 
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Government to handle special work on processing taxes in 
the income tax unit. Mr. Smith has also been recently awarded 
his certificate as a certified public accountant. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University—Louisiana State University is in 
the process of establishing as a unit of its agricultural college, 
a school of Pan-American Agriculture. This endeavor is part 
of the university’s program to aid in the closer cooperation of 
the Americas. 

Professor T. Lynn Smith has been given a leave of absence 
for the summer of 1939 to conduct a social and economic study 
of the South and Central American countries in preparation 
for the opening of the new School of Pan-American Agri- 
culture. 

A new building for the School of Commerce is in the 
process of construction on the campus and will be ready for 
use by September 1939. 

During the year 1939-40, Mr. Willmoore Kendall of the 
School of Government will be relieved of teaching duties on 
the campus and will spend the year organizing and leading 
conferences, forums, and discussion groups throughout the 
state. 

Mr. Alex B. Daspit of the School of Government, who has 
been on leave for advanced study at Harvard University, will 
return to the campus at the end of the present school year. 

During the summer session of 1939, Mr. Alden L. Powell 
will teach at the University of Arizona under an exchange 
arrangement by the School of Government, which will bring 
Mr. Waldo E. Waltz of that institution to Louisiana State 
University for the summer. 

The inauguration of a Southern Biography Series has been 
announced by the Louisiana State University Press. The Series 
will be edited by Professors Wendell W. Stephenson and Fred 
C. Cole and will embrace economic as well as political bio- 
graphy. It is intended to appeal to the intelligent general 
reader and to the professional historian. Studies of prominent 
Southerners who have not hitherto received adequate biogra- 
phical treatment are acceptable. Outstanding Southerners for 
whom the discovery of new materials warrants a reevaluation 
will also be considered. The first volumes will probably appear 
in the fall of 1939. Two manuscripts have already been ac- 
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cepted: a biography of Edward Livingston by Professor 
William B. Hatcher of Louisiana State University and another 
of Felix Grundy by Professor J. H. Parker of Memphis State 
Teachers College. 


Plans for the Southern History Series, edited by Professor 
Charles W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas and Wendell 
H. Stephenson of Louisiana State University, and published 
by the presses of Louisiana State University and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, have moved forward, and it is anticipated 
that publication may begin within two years and be completed 
within five. Contracts have been signed with authors whose 
names appear opposite the tentative titles listed below: 


The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689, by 
Wesley F. Craven, New York University. 

The Southern Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, 1689-1763, by Philip 
Davidson, Agnes Scott College. 

The South in the American Revolution, 1763-1789, by Pr‘lip M. Hamer, 
The National Archives. 

Founding the Southern System, 1789-1819, by Thomas P. Abernethy, 
University of Virginia. 

The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848, by Charles 
S. Sydnor, Duke University. 

The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861, by Avery Craven, 
University of Chicago. 

The Southern Confederacy, 1861-1865, by Charles W. Ramsdell, 
University of Texas. 

The South in Reconstruction, 1865-1880, by E. Merton Coulter 
University of Georgia. 

The Origins of the New South, 1880-1913, by Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 

The Present South, 1913-1940, by Rupert Vance, University of North 
Carolina. 


Dr. Paul C. Young and Mr. Harry M. Capps of the 
Psychology Department are on leave of absence from the 
University during the year 1938-1939. In their places, Dr. 
Richard L. Schanck of Kenyon College and Dr. E. Donald 
Sisson of Wesleyan University (Middletown, Connecticut) 
have come as visiting professors. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute—Dr. Karl E. Ashburn, for- 
merly Professor of Economies and Business Administration at 
Texas Technological College assumed his duties as Head of the 
Commerce and Business Administration Department at South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, on February 
1, 1939. 
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MISSOURI 


University of Missouri—During the past year, the University 
Research Council has made small grants, to assist in defraying 
the expenses of research projects, to the following social 
scientists: Professors R. S. Bauder and Karl R. Bopp of the 
Department of Economics; T. A. Brady of the Department 
of History; William L. Bradshaw and J. G. Heinbert of the 
Department of Psychology; N. P. Gist and C. T. Pihlblad of 
the Department of Sociology; and C. E. Lively of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology. 

An extract of Professor Heinberg’s project will appear 
in an early issue of the American Political Science Review as 
“Personal Structure of French Cabinets”. 

Professor Martin L. Faust of the Department of Political 
Science expects to take a sabbatical leave next year, and to 
divide the time between study and travel in Europe and re- 
search in Washington, D. C. Dr. Faust was recently elected 
to the executive council of the American Political Science 
Association. 

Professor Elmer Wood of the Department of Economics 
was awarded the David A. Wells prize for his study of English 
Banking Theories, 1819-1857 which will be published shortly 
in the Harvard Economic Series. 

Associate Professor Karl R. Bopp has just published 
“Hjalmar Schacht: Central Banker” in the University of 
Missouri Series. 

Mr. W. G. Colman, Graduate Assistant in Political Science, 
was during the past year Technical Assistant to the Supervisor 
of Examinations for the Missouri Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission. The Commission gave merit examinations 
to over 13,000 applicants for the purpose of selecting a per- 
manent staff of about 600 persons to administer the State Law. 

Professors R. S. Bauder, J. G. Heinberg, and Fred Mc- 
Kinney served as technical advisers to the Supervisor in con- 
nection with the above merit examination program of the 
Commission during the summer of 1938. 

Professor H. N. Peters has been granted a leave of absence 
in order to do some psychological testing of inmates in Missouri 
penal and reform institutions. 

The History of the University of Missouri which is being 
prepared for the Centennial Celebration is expected to appear 
late in 1989. It is being edited by Professor Jonas Viles, with 
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chapters written by other members of the faculty, including 
Professor Wm. L. Bradshaw of the Department of Political 
Science and Professor C. F. Mullett of the Department of 
History. 

Professor J. E. Wrench, in collaboration with Professor 
J. B. Berry has gotten out an archaelogical survey of Boone 
County, Missouri. These men have also conducted archae- 
logical work at various sites in the state. 

Professor Elmer Ellis has edited some of the better essays 
of F. P. Dunne, which have appeared under the Scribner 
imprint as Mr. Dooley at His Best. Ellis is now conducting 
the teacher’s section of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, and is Chairman of the Membership Committee of 
the American Historical Association. 

Professor Charles F. Mullett has returned from a year’s 
work at the Huntington Library in California. He is now 
engaged in working up the material which he secured from 
a study of the collection of pamphlets in that library. 

Professor Thomas A. Brady has recently published pri- 
vately a Repertory of Statuary and Figured Monuments relat- 
ing to the Cult of the Egyptian Gods. He intends to publish 
the photographs of these pieces eventually and solicits sugges- 
tions and criticisms from all those who are interested in 
the subject. 

Professor J. B. Worlf has continued to contribute frequent 
articles on contemporary European problems to World Affairs. 

Dr. L. E. Atherton has published during the past few 
months two papers in the Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society of the Baker Library and one in the Library Quarterly. 
These papers deal with the period before the Civil War, the 
published papers specifically with aspects of Western mer- 
chandizing. His work entitled, “The Pioneer Merchant in 
Mid-America”, is to appear soon in the University of Missouri 
Studies. During the past year, Atherton has worked on a 
grant from the University Research Fund, making a survey 
of business of old firms in Missouri, and has collected certain 
items for the Historical Society Library. 

For the Summer Session of 1939, The University has 
secured Mr. Everett Edwards who is in charge of Agricultural 
History in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Edwards will offer courses in the History of 
Agriculture. Professor Bert Lowenberg of the University 
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of South Dakota will give courses on American Social History 
in the Summer Session. 


NEW MEXxIco 


University of New Mexico—Dr. W. W. Hill, assistant professor 
of Anthropology, is leaving on February lst on a one year’s 
leave of absence to become assistant curator of American 
Ethnology at the National Museum in Washington, D. C. His 
place will be taken by Dr. Homer G. Barnett, now research 
associate in Anthropology at the University of California, who 
will come here with the title of instructor in Anthropology. 

Beginning in the spring semester of 1939-40 Dr. Leslie 
Spier, now associate professor of Anthropology at Yale Uni- 
versity, will be a professor of Anthropology at the University 
of New Mexico for one semester of each year. Dr. Florence 
Hawley, assistant professor of Anthropology at the University 
of New Mexico, will be on leave of absence beginning February 
1 to carry on dendrochronologic research for the University 
of Chicago in the Middle West. 

Mr. Paul Reiter, instructor in Anthropology will not con- 
duct classes on the campus during this academic year, as he 
is in charge of the University of New Mexico WPA archae- 
ologic project in the Chaco Canyon. 

Mr. Frank Hibben, curator of the Museum of Anthropology, 
returned at the beginning of this semester from a year of 
graduate work at Harvard University and an archaeologic 
tour of the principal museums and sites in Central Europe. 

A paper by Dr. Donald D. Brand “‘A Study of the Origin 
and Early Distribution of New World Cultivated Plants” was 
presented before a joint session of the American Historical 
Association and the Agricultural History Society in Chicago 
last December. This will be printed in a coming number of 
Agricultural History. 


New Mezico State College—Dr. William H. Edwards is the 
author of an article, “Has State Reorganization Succeeded?” 
published in State Government, October, 1938. The article is 
receiving a good deal of attention in Michigan, and other states 
where reorganization plans are being worked out. 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma—Mr. William H. McCullough, former- 
ly supervisor of the Division of Statistics of the Oklahoma 
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Department of Public Welfare, and Miss Dorothy F. Cram, 
formerly with the Iowa Department of Public Welfare, were 
appointed Instructors in Social Work effective November 1, 
1938. 

The School of Social Work is sponsoring an Institute of 
Social Welfare for March 3 and 4, 1939. A number of out- 
standing leaders in social work will participate in the meeting. 

At a meeting of geography instructors of Oklahoma, held at 
Stillwater in December, an Oklahoma Geographical Society 
was formed. Council members of the new Society are: 


Russell W. Lynch, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater 
Edward E. Keso, Central Teachers College, Edmond 
Margaret Riggs, Northwestern Teachers College, Alva 
David Winslow, Seminole Junior College, Seminole 

Bea Mantooth, El Reno High School, El Reno 

Allen Belden, University of Oklahoma, Norman, chairman. 


TEXAS 


Southern Methodist University—The Department of Sociology 
announces the publication of Studies in Sociology, Volume III, 
Number 1, a monograph by Elbert L. Hooker entitled, “The 
Greek and the Independent—A study of the Fraternity System 
at Southern Methodist University.” 

Margaret Trippet Mitchell of the department of psychology 
has resigned and is going to live in Hartford, Connecticut. 
Mrs. Mitchell received her B. A. and M. A. degrees from the 
University of Texas. She has taught in Hockaday Junior 
college, Texas Christian University, and Southern Methodist 
University. 

Dr. Morris T. Keeton is a new instructor in the philosophy 
department. Mr. Keeton was graduated from Southern 
Methodist University with the Bachelor’s degree in 1935 and 
the Master’s in August 1936. He was granted the Ph. D. at 
Harvard in 1938. His field of concentration was epistemology, 
and his thesis subject was The Philosophy of Edmund Mont- 
gomery. 

The Departments of Philosophy and Psychology will soon 
be established in their new quarters in Dallas Hall. The new 
psychology laboratory will be located where the business 
offices now are. The business manager and other adminis- 
trative officials of the university will occupy the recently 
completed Perkins Hall of Administration on February first. 
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In addition to the main laboratory there will be three small 
rooms for graduate students to do experimental problems. 

Dr. Arthur A. Smith assumed his duties as Professor of 
Economics and Acting Head of the Department in September, 
1938, succeeding Professor S. H. Moore, retired. Dr. Smith 
was formerly Associate Professor of Economics at DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. Dr. Smith was granted the 
Ph. D. degree at Vanderbilt University in 1933. 

Research Bulletin Number Eight of the Texas Commission 
on Coordination in Education was published in December by 
the Administrative Board. Dr. J. U. Yarborough, Professor 
of Psychology at Southern Methodist University, is chairman 
of the Board, and Dr. H. T. Manual, Professor of Education 
and Psychology at the University of Texas, is director of 
research. In addition to tables and charts showing the results 
of the 1937-38 state program, the Bulletin includes suggestions 
for meeting individual needs and a list of references of special 
interest to those desiring to adjust their teaching to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of boys and girls. The next Research 
Bulletin will be published in April in time for the annual 
meeting of the Association of Texas Colleges, which will be 
held in Fort Worth on April 13, 14, and 15. This Bulletin 
will give a report of the state testing program administered 
in the fall of 1938, and include a study of mental scores in 
relation to later college enrollment and success. 

“Mexico and the United States,” edited by Dr. S. D. Myres, 
Jr., Director of the Institute of Public Affairs is being well 
received. Dr. Charles W. Pipkin recently described it as “the 
best single handbook for a citizen of the United States to read 
for an understanding of a nation with whose destiny our own 
fortunes are joined.” The volume contains the proceedings 
of the fifth annual conference of the institute, conducted under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and the Arnold Foundation. 

“The United States and World Crisis” will be the theme of 
the Arnold Foundation Conference during the week of March 
6. Some fifteen well known speakers will appear on these pro- 
grams. The conference is regional in scope. Meeting places 
include Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco, Waxahatchie, and Denton. 

Professor Clyde Eagleton, New York University, formerly 
a member of the faculty, has completed a study, “The Far 
Eastern Crisis.” It is published by the Arnold Foundation 
in the series on foreign affairs. 
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St. Mary’s University—Professor Joseph W. Schmitz, S. M., 
professor of history, will complete his doctorate work at Loyola 
University, Chicago, in June, 1939. He is the author of “Thus 
They Lived”, a social history of the Republic of Texas. For 
his doctor’s thesis, he has chosen the subject “Diplomatic His- 
tory of the Republic of Texas.” 

Professor Gerald J. Schnepp, S. M., professor of sociology, 
completed studies for his doctor’s degree in social science at 
Catholic University of America last August and has since been 
teaching at St. Mary’s and editing his dissertation which is 
a social survey of a Catholic parish from the viewpoint of 
defection from the church entitled “Leakage from a Catholic 
Parish.” 

St. Mary’s University, which holds an institutional and 
group membership in the San Antonio Social Workers Asso- 
ciation, is cooperating with the association in its sponsorship 
of the Texas Conference of Social Welfare which will meet in 
San Antonio during the first week of May. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY O. DOUGLAS WEEKS 
The University of Tezas 


Boettiger, Louis A., Fundamentals of Sociology. (New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1938, pp. xiii, 752.) 


Now and then a book comes along which commands attention because 
of the unusual nature of its content entirely apart from skill of the writer 
or the appropriateness of the material presented. The volume here under 
review must be placed in such a category. 

Boettiger has amassed an amazing quantity of materials from such 
diverse fields as biology, physiology, endocrinology, geography, history, 
political science, economics, social welfare, philosophy, anthropology (par- 
ticularly of the physical sort)—and perhaps two or three other disciplines— 
and has amalgamated them into an offering under the name of sociology. 
To take a single illustration, his discussion of heredity and acquired traits 
offers sections on such subjects as the hormones, vitamins, diathesis, 
endocrine glands, germ theory of disease, toxins, and enzymes; as well as 
the more usual treatment of biometrical methods, use of correlation in 
the study of heredity, nature of intelligence and its inheritance, and 
environmental agencies. 

Geographic determinism, now usually discredited, is one of the funda- 
mental postulates of the book. We are told that the early English colonists 
to the West Indies and Bermuda disappeared in about two centuries, while 
the same stocks on the North American continent provided us with “one 
of the most thrilling narratives of all time;” and that climate was the 
basic factor in this difference of destiny. (p. 335) Further, “Races are 
acclimatized to the lands of their nativity. They are products of the 
mother earth which gave them birth” (p. 335) so that the Negro finds 
the problems of life more difficult in the northern than in the southern 
portion of the United States, since “his mental as well as physical endow- 
ment shows complete adaptation to the exigencies of survival in hot, moist 
countries.” (p. 336). The Nordic, on the other hand, is as well adapted to 
his native habitat; the harder struggle for existence has resulted in appro- 
priate and adequate physical and mental adjustment: “. .. Such qualities 
as courage, skill, resourcefulness in combat and contempt for death were 
favored under these [climatic] conditions . . . and the conclusion may be 
drawn that the larger cranial capacity of the white man as compared with 
the Negro is the result of a long-drawn-out process of acclimatization.” 
(p. 340). Furthermore, climate is a most potent factor in the determination 
of temperament; accumulation of energy reserve is positively stimulated 
under conditions of a cold, dry climate and results in a gift for action, 
enterprise, dynamic self-assertion, and adventuresomeness. Hot, moist 
climates, on the other hand stimulate “a free and active emotional expres- 
sion” since “By consuming the surplus heat energy of the body, the emotions 
serve a function very similar to the sweat glands of the skin.” (p. 341). 
With the addition of a little astrology, we would be at least as far back 
in the development of geographical theory as Giambattisto Vico, the 
Neapolitan mystic of the seventeenth century! 

However, it must be added, in fairness to Boettiger, that he does not 
see race as the sole determinant of temperament. He adds that domination 
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may, and usually is, a factor which must be taken into account. In the 
case of the Negro he concludes that “Both factors are manifestly involved, 
but of the two, domination is probably the least important .. .” (p. 348); 
and adds, further, “This does not imply that subject races are doomed to 
eternal degradation. It does mean that people may do unnecessary mischief, 
as, for instance, Woodrow Wilson, by preaching a gospel of liberty directed 
with particular attention to certain groups for the purpose of inciting 
them to rebellion. If this is politics, let it be understood as politics and 
not masqueraded in the garb of humanitarianism. And if this, too, is 
politics, then let the wary beware.” (p. 349) The reference to Wilson makes 
it inevitable that one is reminded of the fate of Czechoslovakia—determined 
since the publication of the volume. 

Handling the racial theme as he does, one is likely to suspect that 
the author might not be antagonistic to Nazi and Fascist philosophy and 
politics. The suspicion is amply confirmed by a reading of his chapter on 
nationalism. Here he advances the argument that the political events 
of the last century have naturally created reverse currents which have 
resulted in a tendency toward disintegration of Western civilization. Ob- 
viously, the problem facing the Occident is to counteract these influences 
and, certain states have sought means to effect this aim—that of dic- 
tatorship. “The co-ordination and integration of all aspects of the national 
life appears to be dependent upon the restriction of legislative powers 
with corresponding enhancement of executive and administrative functions.” 
(p. 230). From this thesis Boettiger proceeds to analyze some of the evi- 
dences of disintegration in our culture. 

“The future of the race is vital in the long run, for the earth belongs 
to those who are fruitful and multiply. The aims and methods of Hitler 
and Mussolini with respect to marriage and the family are not the ideas 
of irresponsible madmen as certain American critics appear to think. They 
are the ideas of men who have come to see that the future of the race 
is dependent upon the proper regulation of marriage and the family, and 
that the gradual diminution of the race is equivalent to the disintegration 
of the culture.” (p. 232). 

Since the aim of the state is to develop natural and human resources 
“This aim is obviously in accord with the policy of a state which serves to 
integrate all aspects of the national life in the interest of the common 
welfare. It is synomonous with the continued development of an author- 
itarian state.” (p. 235). 

“A shrinking population is a form of Nirvana, racial and cultural suicide. 
Der Reichsfuhrer of Germany and II Duce of Italy understand the situation 
and have taken the necessary steps to correct it.” (p. 237). 

“.. . the Russian propaganda is manifestly intended to destroy the 
entire structure of Western Civilization. It represents the Russian counter 
thrust to the imperialism of Europe and America .. . the Japanese are 
not to be outdone. They too can talk peace and wage war at the same time. 
Chinese bandits must be brought to terms from time to time, and if this 
means military expeditions through Manchukuo and Jehol the Japanese 
cannot be held responsible.” (p. 242). 

“Internal strife and friction, class riots and race warfare, economic 
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breakdown, and political corruption may be resolved in terms of unified 
national policy with the utmost energy and discipline possible.” (p. 243). 

Finally the work is made complete by the inclusion of a discussion 
of the place of the Jew in social organization. Jews, we are told, cannot 
accurately reflect the spirit of the Western World. “This spirit is racially 
deflected in process of absorption and reexpression. Just as the pathway 
of a ray of light is deflected in its course in passing from one medium 
of characteristic density into another of different density, so also the 
influence of a culture is modified in process of communication from one 
race to another.” (p. 356). To the Jew race becomes a matter of morality 
and religion, the consensus is the ultimate criterion of race. The Jews 
are past masters at the arts of persuasion and propaganda and favor 
internationalism as against nationlism. Thus “They favor social democracy 
in Germany, imperialism in England and world finance in America because 
each of these movements advocates the enlargement of consensus by 
international understanding and agreement. First, second and third 
“Internationale” have had a peculiar appeal to the Jewish mind. National 
Socialism is anathema.” (p. 358). It is true, it is admitted, that the German 
situation has become involved “from the Jewish viewpoint” because of the 
creation of distinct classes of citizenship; but that is no more than happened 
in the treatment of Negroes in the American South following the Civil War. 
Further, “The rise of national socialism in Germany under conservative 
leadership is partly the result of the rise of international communism 
under Jewish leadership.” (p. 358). 

The author seems perfectly capable and willing, even anxious to speak 
for himself as to his point of view. It can only be added that if any depart- 
ment of sociology in any English-speaking nation wishes to secure the 
largest possible enrollment of Nazis, of Fascists, this is the ideal text for 
its elementary course. On that level and with prior indoctrination, it would 
probably be accepted at something near face value. 

HARRY ESTILL MOORE 
The University of Texas 


Elisworth, P. T., International Economics. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938, pp. 522.) 


The author of “International Economics” has aptly chosen the title for 
this useful book. Eliminating the factual material common to most modern 
text books on International Trade and International Economic Policies, 
he combines within one cover a complete analysis of the theory of both. 
The book is accordingly divided into two paris, the first covering the theory 
of international trade, foreign exchange, and the balance of international 
payments; the second dealing with the economics of international com- 
mercial policy. 


The plan of Part I evolves about a solution of the three following 
problems (which the author conceives to be the main objectives of a 
theoretical approach to the subject): (1) What specific conditions deter- 
mine the particular commodities moving between countries? (2) What 
factors govern the terms of international exchange of these goods in a 
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settled equilibrium situation? (3) What is the mechanism of adjustment 
to disturbances of international equilibrium? Beginning with an excellent 
short summary of the historical development of the theory, the treatment 
presents the modern classical position which is then criticized. The criticism 
is based, and justly so, not so much on the logic of the classical approach, 
as upon the assumptions which underlie it. A few of the more important 
faults include: (a) the too rigid assumption of immobility of the factors 
of production as between countries, as contrasted with free movement 
within national boundaries; (b) the illogical use of a labor cost theory of 
value for international trade which has long been outmoded as a tenable 
economic postulate in price determination; (c) an essentially static analysis. 

Relative advantages (including all cost factors) determine the nature 
of specialization and trade between regions (within as well as among 
nations). In the determination of the exchange value of international 
goods, the author presents Ohlin’s general equilibrium analysis of price 
determination, including a perhaps needed emphasis and elaboration of the 
demand side. 

In the treatment of foreign exchange and the balance of payments 
the author deals, first, with the situation involving countries on the gold 
standard and, second, the paper standard. In each case he discusses the 
equilibrium position, then proceeds to disturbing factors and finally to fac- 
tors which tend to bring back an adjustment. The purchasing power parity 
doctrine as applied to countries on a paper standard is held to have little 
validity, largely because the relative purchasing powers are determined on 
the basis of general price levels, whereas foreign exchange rates as a matter 
of fact reflect, not price levels but individual prices of goods and services 
which are bought and sold between countries. 

In the field of international economic policy the author limits the 
scope of economists (per se) to the answers to the following questions 
(assuming the ends of national policy to be clearly stated): (1) whether 
given ends can be achieved by the economic means provided, (2) which 
of several means is likely to prove the most effective, and (3) whether 
the attainment of two or more ends involves means which are compatible 
with each other. Assuming that the “maximisation of the national income” 
is the desired end, the author proceeds to discuss the protective tariff and 
such modern methods of control as exchange control, import quotas and 
clearing agreements. The net effect of all these measures has been to 
reduce the sum total of international trade and force it into artificial 
channels. Separate chapters are devoted to the subjects of monopoly in 
international trade and national self sufficiency. As to the future trend of 
international commerce the author sees two favorable factors casting dim 
lights in a generally dark picture. These factors are the Tripartite Monetary 
Agreement and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program of the United 
States. 

Professor Ellsworth makes no claim to originality. His purpose was to 
achieve a synthesis of modern theory, making use of available scientific 
tools, and in this he is successful. His work reflects a wide knowledge of 
the field, is carefully reasoned, clearly written, albeit making no concessions 
to those who like easy reading. Due credit is given to writers upon whom 
the author leans and the footnote treatment is excellent. As a textbook 
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this work undoubtedly is best adapted to students of advanced standing 
and makes an extremely useful reference for the desk of the instructor. 
GEORGE E. HUNSBERGER 


University of Arkansas 


Lockwood, Frank C., The Apache Indians. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. pp. 344.) 


Dr. Frank C. Lockwood, of the University of Arizona, in writing The 
Apache Indians undertook an assignment, self-imposed to be sure, which 
few persons would desire. He has used a theme on which his late friend, 
Charles Morgan Wood, had collected materials. While the material used 
is essentially the author’s, many of the illustrations, bibliography and 
notes of Charles M. Wood are incorporated in the book. Dr. Lockwood and 
his friend had worked many years together in the field of Arizona history, 
and when the untimely death of Wood occurred the author wished to 
publish, as soon as time permitted, an Apache history which according 
to their mutual agreement would have been the work of Mr. Wood. 

Students of western history know that an historically scientific treat- 
ment of Indian subjects is difficult, especially if a lengthy chronology is 
observed. Dr. Lockwood has traced the story of one of the wildest tribes 
of Indians ever met by white civilization from their first contacts with 
the Spanish to the present time. 

A brief statement of their origin and distribution is made. The history 
of the Apaches of pre-Columbian days will never be easily written since 
“they have no definite knowledge about their racial origin or earliest habitat. 
It is rare indeed to find an Apache who is able to give any information 
concerning an ancestor more remote than his grandparents.” Their move- 
ments over the Southwest were rapid, wide, and devastating. They were 
truly the worst of men among bad men. 

Had the Spanish controlled the Apaches from the beginning, three 
centuries of bloodshed would have been greatly modified. But the lack of 
coordination of forces over a fifteen hundred mile frontier allowed these 
Indians to raid, plunder, and murder almost at will—at least until the close 
of the eighteenth century. The Mexican government inherited the trouble- 
some Apaches and did little more than the Spanish. Whisky, scalp hunting 
which was profitable, and unscrupulous traders aided in making the Apache 
problem one of immense proportions. 

Where the United States assumed jurisdiction over the territory in- 
habited by the Apaches, the Indian policy was put to a severe test. The 
creation of the Department of the Interior called for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to be transferred from the War Department. Therefore, as elsewhere 
in the Indian country, conflicts of jurisdiction arose. Army men, governors, 
agents, and superintendents—as well as traders—dealt with the Apaches. 
Expediency has never solved Indian problems; in fact, it has generally been 
a makeshift of the worst sort. 

During the Civil War the Apaches had two forces among them. There 
was fighting over a wide area. Finally, with Federal jurisdiction established, 
concentrated efforts were put forth to solve the Apache difficulties. 
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Reservation life did not appeal to these Indians. The plains beckoned to 
them, the mountainous areas afforded hiding places, and tradition demanded 
intense action whether fighting, riding, plundering or hunting. 

After decades of almost constant warfare the Apaches were gradually 
killed off, scattered, and subdued. General George Crook had too much 
honor to betray the Indians, as he was directed; treachery was no quality 
of this Indian fighter. Upon Crook’s being relieved in 1886, General Nelson 
A. Miles was directed to deal with the Apaches. The entrance of Geronimo 
into the Apache campaigns added trouble to all soldiers. Miles secured 
what Dr. Lockwood calls “victory with dishonor.” By the close of 1886 
the Apaches were under control, and the succeeding fifty years have made 
a@ great change in them. Civilization with all its implications has made 
a tame Indian of this wild raider of the Southwest. On the reservations 
are schools, automobiles, and farm products. 

The author has done well in this presentation. The chronologically 
long story has no lack of action, scientific treatment, and fair evaluations. 
The bibliography at the end of each chapter is adequate; it might have 
been more exhaustive had the author seen fit to make it so, but the student 
of Indian history knows where to find further references and the lay 
reader will be satisfied with it. The index is good—an asset to every book. 
Dr. Lockwood is to be complimented in presenting this long needed work on 
the Apache Indians. No library that attempts to cover Indian history will 
be complete without it. 

M. L. WARDELL 
University of Oklahoma 


Haynes, George H., The Senate of the United States. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1938, pp. xiv, 1118.) 


These two volumes will be, I suspect, the definitive work on the Senate 
for a number of years to come. From remarks and references embodied 
in the book it is evident that Professor Haynes has been studying the 
subject in one phase or another for more than thirty years, and he seems 
to have explored practically every imaginable source of information. 


The work is mainly descriptive, the author confining his own personal 
reactions and interpretations, for the most part, to a final chapter. 
Professor Haynes has brought together an impressive array of episodes 
and precedents illustrative of every detail of the Senate’s work. The first 
volume deals mainly, though not wholly, with questions of organization 
and procedure. Those great powers in relation to appointments, treaties, 
and impeachment, which make the Senate so unique among the world’s 
upper chambers, are treated in the second volume. 


Particularly illuminating is the author’s discussion of the right of the 
Senate to pass upon the qualifications of its own members, out of which 
has developed the power to exclude duly elected persons who have, in the 
Senate’s judgment, spent too much money either in the primary or in the 
election. In this connection the Lorimer, Newberry, Smith, and Vare cases 
are considered very fully. Equally interesting and valuable is the exhaustive 
treatment of the Senate’s attitude toward, and action upon, treaties. 
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Although the author is in general highly appreciative of the Senate’s virtues, 
he is inclined to agree that some of the strictures upon its treatment of 
the executive are deserved. The practice of filibustering, too, draws his fire, 
although he concedes that, in a good many instances, the more mature 
judgment of the country is that the minority prevented great evils by its 
obstructive tactics. 

In dealing with a body with such varied functions as the Senate a 
writer necessarily touches upon many phases of government. Professor 
Haynes has, almost unavoidably, had a great deal to say also about the 
House of Representatives, the President, the Vice President, the state 
legislatures (up to the time of the adoption of the Seventeenth Amendment), 
the executive department (in connection with appointments), and even 
the courts; not to mention the general electorate! 

Though the author for the most part eschews controversy and confines 
himself to factual material, there is, to this reviewer, at any rate, a rather 
pronounced bias against the New Deal evident in his work. The readiness 
of the Senate to pass New Deal measures becomes an evidence of the 
decline of that body’s independence. Conversely, its rejection of the 
President’s Supreme Court reform proposal is interpreted as a noble and 
courageous defense of the Constitution. Particularly irritating was the 
alleged parallel between Roosevelt’s scheme and Jefferson’s attack on the 
Court a century and a quarter ago. In the first place the Court at that 
time was by no means such a political power as it has since become. There 
wasn’t the remotest likelihood that it would invalidate any Jeffersonian 
legislation, despite Marbury v. Madison,—which, after all, affected a Fed- 
eralist law, and was the only instance of judicial review for nearly 
seventy years of our history. 

Judgment on such points is highly personal, and it seems unfortunate 
that the author saw fit to inject such matter, however slightly, into his ~ 
work. But after all, it is too much to expect that any reader would agree 
wholly with as voluminous a work as this, and the fact remains that 
Professor Haynes has marshalled the materials in masterly fashion, and 
has given us an exhaustive and authentic study of the Senate. 

J. H. LEEK 
University of Oklahoma 


Weaver, Findley, Oklahoma’s Small Loan Problem. (Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: Bond Printing Co., 1938, pp. xi, 116.) 


Since medieval times, when the nature of productive capital was only 
vaguely understood, a prejudice has existed against the charging of interest. 
In such a modern country as the United States, this prejudice combined 
with a failure to differentiate between production and consumption loans 
has brought into existence the so-called usury laws in most of our states. 
These usury laws set maximum rates of interest that may be charged on 
loans, be they production or consumption loans. 

It is evident that the risk involved in making consumption loans 
warrants asking a higher rate of interest than should be asked for pro- 
duction loans which are expected to be self-liquidating. And it is also 
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evident that a large volume of consumption loans will be necessary in a 
stratified society such as ours, where a large majority of the people have 
difficulty in adji sting expenditures to income. This pressure of demand 
for consumption loans together with the impossibility of making such 
loans profitable within the usury laws, has naturally resulted in a system 
of lending outside the law. 

Professor Weaver has made a thorough study of the small loan problem 
in Oklahoma, a state which still depends solely on its usury laws to protect 
needy borrowers from exploitation by “loan sharks”. As could be expected, 
the majority of people who borrow for purposes of consumption in Oklahoma 
are mainly from the ranks of the unskilled or the semi-skilled workers, 
groups least able to protect themselves economically. The two most im- 
portant reasons for the borrowing of these two groups, according to Professor 
Weaver are: (1) to meet living and emergency expenses; (2) to refinance 
loans already existing. 

According to the figures reported in Chapter I, approximately one- 
fourth of the consumption loans are refinanced, which means that renewals 
are made in such a manner as to be advantageous to the lenders, leading in 
some cases to a state of permanent indebtedness. 

In Chapter II, the author presents a thorough analysis of rates charged 
these borrowers according to the time of the maturity of the loan and the 
amount borrowed. The rates range from a minimum of 26%, on some 
loans of more than $150 to a maximum of 515%, on loans of $10.00 or less. 
These rates can be revealingly contrasted with the 9.67, average charged 
by some Oklahoma credit unions, which Professor Weaver discusses in 
a later chapter. 

By careful investigation of actual situations, Professor Weaver found 
that these exhorbitant charges were collected by terrorizing or playing upon 
the ignorance of the unfortunate borrowers; for example, by the use of 
spurious legal documents threatening suit and by cooperation between 
minor courts and the lender. It was found, however, that when a borrower 
hired a lawyer to contest the charging of exhorbitant interest rates, the 
loan companies were promptly amenable to compromise, in many cases 
agreeing upon simply a return of the principal. Unfortunately, the mass 
of borrowers cannot afford lawyers’ fees. 

After a survey of existing Oklahoma Institutions making small loans 
within the law and a review of attempts to bring the unregulated lenders 
under state regulation, Professor Weaver outlines the essentials of a well- 
regulated small loan system. In summary these essentials are: 

1. Rates should be sufficient to pay the costs of making the small loan 
and allow reasonable returns to the lender, these rates to be deter- 
mined on the “unpaid balance” principle. 

2. The amounts borrowed should be adjusted to the borrowers needs 
and ability to pay. 

3. The business practices of lenders should be regulated to prevent 
false and misleading advertising and “salary buying”. 

4. Lenders should be licensed and inspected by the state banking 
department. 

This careful and scholarly study bringing into clear outline the 

uncontrolled exploitation of a group in our population which is already far 
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too harrassed by economic probiems, will be of interest not only to Okla- 
homans but also to all who are concerned with the problems of consumption 
credit, especially in states not yet having laws reguiating consumption loans. 

JOHN A. GRISWOLD 


University of Oklahoma 


Stocker, H. E., Motor Traffic Management. (New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1938, pp. xxiv, 393.) 


The field of motor transportation is still suffering from a species of 
“growing-pains” due to its youth and the consequent uncertainty which 
surrounds the direction which will be taken by this new transport agency. 
Only a few attempts of an ambitious character have been made to describe 
in print the goings-on in the industry, and college courses proposing to 
present an organized and discriminating insight into the subject have 
been in a somewhat poor state of health. Even though students of motor 
transportation have been able, since the passage of the Motor Carrier Act 
of 1935, to identify some of the outlines of the structure which will eventually 
develop as the motor transportation business progresses from its infancy, 
as yet the business and its theory have much before them. 

Mr. Stocker’s Motor Traffic Management is well-described as a book 
in “management”, for the management aspects predominate, with the 
theoretical aspects raising their heads only seldom. It does show, however, 
a very determined and quite successful effort to indicate how the economic 
characteristics of the motor industry have been responsible for the nature 
of the industry at present. At the same time it shows how lack of knowledge 
and inability of some motor operators to see any length of time into the 
future have injected demoralizing influences into the business and retarded 
its forward movement. 

Motor Traffic Management includes chapters on organization and 
management of a motor carrier, comparative service advantages of motor 
and railroad transportation, selling transportation service, comparative 
economics of motor and railroad transportation, federal regulation of motor 
transportation, construction of freight rates, miscellaneus charges—rules 
and regulations, compilation of motor tariffs, how to use tariffs, motor 
transportation documents, and three appendices. 

While the chapter on motor versus railroad transportation does not 
add anything essentially new, it does present quite effectively up-to-date 
information on the advantages of each, which information is derived in 
the main from primary sources and original investigation. Well-adapted 
to courses in management is the chapter on selling transportation service. 
The very controversial subject of motor versus railroad economics gives 
support to, in some instances, and denies, in other instances, the contentions 
of the railroads that they are on an unfair competitive basis. Chapter 
five deals with the reasons for the early public regulation of the railways, 
the confusion caused by the appearance of motor competition, and the 
attempts to improve the situation in the act of 1935. No claim is made 
that this act is perfect, but a belief in the goodness of this sort of regulation 


is expressed. 
The chapters on the construction of freight rates, motor tariffs and 
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transport documents show that the motor industry has, generally, followed 
railway practice, and has added nothing partaking of the character of 
a principle to old-line rate theory. Quite well-presented are the differences 
in the extent to which the principles of old-line rate theory are applicable 
as compared with both the rail and water agencies. This discussion is well- 
supported by citations from primary sources and by material from field 
examination. 

Teachers in the field of transportation will find Mr. Stocker’s work 
worth examining for its useful information. For a general course in trans- 
portation it provides good reference material. For a course in motor 
transportation it stands as the best available book around which a course 
can be built. The passage of time, with its inevitable addition of regulatory 
case decisions and the development of new thought will, little by little, give 
more substance to the whole field. 

V. D. COVER 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Russell, Bertrand, Power. (New York: Norton and Co., 1938, pp. 315.) 


The world is passing again through a period in which the traditional 
concept of power is spurned. Since the rise of representative democracy, 
individual citizens and government officials have generally accepted the 
premise that, except for certain specific mutual interests, citizens were 
to be left free to pursue their own ends without interference. This concept 
derived in the utilitarian philosophy that emerged in the Reformation and 
reached its zenith in philosophic refinement in Bentham, the Mills, and 
the Manchesterians. 

The author’s thesis is that power in the social sciences is comparable 
to energy in the physical disciplines. The impelling social questions feature 
the degree that power shall be employed to effect desiderata. This element 
of the social dynamics is not alone of the political complexion; it comprises 
the economic and religious types as well. In fact, for the last fifteen 
centuries the power of church officials first and later of the economic 
overlords far outstripped that of political agencies in important and in 
the degree to which they were applied to the maintenance of general 
standards of human behavior. 

After stating his problem, Mr. Russell assigns his analytical genius to 
description of the historical aspects of power—priestly power, kingly power, 
naked power, revolutionary power, and economic power. Political theorists 
are generally conversant with these categories, but his chapter on “naked 
power” is especially well done. It is power de facto, power employed to 
maintain the hegemony of a tryant or a clique against the wishes and 
welfare of the great mass of citizens. 

The dominant question in the contemporary world, says Russell, is the 
taming of power. In domestic politics, power is used to secure obedience; 
in the international field, the threat of power forces pacific peoples to 
expend their substance on non-productive and brutalizing endeavor. The 
author might have profitably expanded this chapter. What is the probable 
future if all nations become armed camps? What is the logical culmination 
of a program of excessive nationalism? Suicide! 
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In the past, religion has, for the Occident, served to impede vertically 
organized nationalism. This faith in christianity caused citizens of the 
various states to recognize a community of mutual interest. It was an 
horizontal force. But today, this religious pull has almost disappeared and 
especially as a factor in reducing the strength of vertical nationalism. If 
some other horizontal or mutual interest cannot be discovered for taming 
the power of irrational nationalism, there is little hope for the civilized 
world. 

There is but one other criticism that I have of this timely and interesting 
book. That concerns the excessive adoration that exists, especially in the 
United States, for the principle of laissez faire. It has become a great 
principle of natural law. Mr. Russell does mention that this opportunity 
for the use of economic power sprang from the utilitarian movement, but 
his treatment of it is entirely too brief to be effective. We should know 
that the technique for lessening the evil effects of misused economic 
power is the application of some other kind of power. The only other 
type of power that could be effective is political power. The problem is, 
therefore, that of conscripting just enough political power for the immediate 
purpose, so that the hold of the economic tycoons will be broken but that 
of the government not sufficiently enhanced to become dangerous to the 
integrity of individual citizens. 

CORTEZ A. M. EWING 
University of Oklahoma 


Lyon, Hastings, Corporations and Their Financing. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1938, pp. vii, 946.) 


Hastings Lyon has the happy faculty of being able to discuss practical 
matters from the philosophical point of view; as a consequence his writings 
lack the somewhat mechanical flavor found in many authors. There is, 
of course, the danger that the philosophical point of view may lead to 
the exclusion of things which should be expressed quantitatively, but 
fortunately this fault does not occur in this book. 


Corporations and Their Financing presents the material necessary for 
a basic course in corporation finance. Perhaps the best description which 
might be given of this book is to say that it presents a critical analysis of 
the corporate structure with particular reference to matters of finance. 
The corporate concept is explained in detail, and it is shown that although 
the corporate enterprise is an entity separate from the persons who organize 
and own it, the corporation, nevertheless, is a device through which a group 
of individuals do business. This device is used because of its manifest 
advantages. The individuals who own the corporation coordinate their 
wealth and efforts in such a manner as to arrive at the most satisfactory 
results. 


No book on corporate finance is satisfactory unless it discusses 
thoroughly the various media through which individuals contribute their 
wealth to the use of the corporate enterprise. Funds contributed by the 
stockholders are sometimes regarded as being held in trust for the benefit 
of the creditors of the enterprise. Whether or not the reader agrees with 
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Mr. Lyon’s interpretation of the trust fund theory, he will derive benefit 
from a careful consideration of the text. Corporation funds are also secured 
through bond issues. Mr. Lyon presents a satisfactory analysis of the 
principle which governs financing by means of both stocks and bonds. 

The matter of corporate insolvency, receivership, and reorganization 
receives detailed consideration as regards the steps necessary for the 
protection of the rights of the various classes of stockholders and bond- 
holders, as does also the question of reorganization. There are many 
statements in the book which arouse interest. There are other statements 
which may arouse debate; for example, there is room to question the 
complete validity of the discussion of treasury stock found on pages 148-152. 
In general, this book, like other writings of Mr. Lyon, is thought provoking 
and at the same time satisfying. His happy faculty of vivid expression 
is illustrated on page 126, from which is quoted the following sentence: 
“But if the corporation defaults in the payment of interest, the acceleration 
of maturity clauses makes the entire $25,000 payable immediately, and 
our asset of ‘discount on bonds’ disappears. It is not there for the benefit 
of the bondholders or any other creditor. It is a weasel asset.” 

Typographically the book leaves little to be desired. It contains a good 
index. Lack of documentation might be regarded as a minor fault. 


EARL A. SALIERS 
Louisiana State University 


Senning, John P., Survey of the Financial Administration of Nebraska 
Counties. (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1938, pp. 275.) 


This survey is a highly valuable contribution to the analysis, and 
incidentally to the general indictment, of American county government. 
Except for details of no fundamental importance, county government in 
Nebraska is beset with the same limitations and inadequacies that have 
been found in surveys conducted in other states, notably Michigan, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Oklahoma, and Ohio. County government has ceased 
to be the “dark continent”. A growing literature in this field discloses the 
invariable decentralization of authority among a large group of elected 
officers and attendant haphazard methods of county administration, in- 
volving unnecessary costs for relatively poor services. 


County government in Nebraska, as elsewhere, is static. It has remained 
the same, a horse-and-buggy unit in spite of the automobile and rapid 
means of communication. Sporadic attempts have been made by the 
Nebraska legislature to offer a measure of relief, but these have been 
far from thorough and in part “nullified” by deep sense of local government. 
Nebraska, like other states, still believes in the efficacy of legislative control 
as opposed to administrative regulation of county functions. It is important 
to note also that the Nebraska Supreme Court has imposed restraints upon 
attempts to hold the county officer to greater accountability, notably with 
regard to removal. In 1936 this tribunal nullified a law purporting to 
offer the county-manager plan as an optional form of county government, 
in spite of the fact that the Nebraska constitution appears to grant broad 
powers to the legislature over both county and township organization. 
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Professor Senning’s survey seems impressively complete and detailed. 
It is not easy reading (surveys rarely are) but probably few aspects of 
county administration in Nebraska have been slighted in this analysis. 
The survey suggests three general approaches to problems of county 
government: Consolidation, re-allocation of functions between the county 
and the state, and finally an attitude of indifference toward the county 
in the hope that, like its English counterpart, it will cease to function as a 
political and administrative unit. Although aware of the difficulty of 
accomplishment, Professor Senning regards county consolidation with some 
favor. The survey indicates that Nebraska counties with small populations 
cost more per capita than counties of large populations, a condition that has 
been found to hold in some other states, Colorado, Minnesota and Ohio. 
In this tax-conscious period, such an argument may prove most effective 
against local jealousies, conservatism, inertia, and the “court house” crowd. 
H. V. THORNTON 

University of Oklahoma 


Hacker, Louis M., American Problems of To-day: A History of the United 
States since the World War. (F. S. Crofts and Company, New York, 
1938, pp. xvi, 354.) 


It is difficult to discover the raison d’etre of this book. The next state- 
ment, that it is an excellent book, may sound contradictory. The first half 
is lifted bodily from Hacker and Kendrick, The United States since the 
Civil War; the rest is made up of adaptations from Hacker’s New Deal and 
of entirely new material. If the last half of American Problems had been 
added to The United States since the Civil War, the usefulness of that 
volume would have been increased immensely, althcugh one must confess 
that it would have made a heavy load for students to carry out in one 
semester. On the other hand the new book is hardly enough for a term’s 
work. This assumes that American Problems is intended for use in college 
classes. It does not bear the ear-marks of a trade book. But what does 
the book contain? 


Part One, The Golden Twenties, covers, (1) the Problems of the 1920’3; 
(2) Leading Legislative Problems of the 1920’2; and, (3) America in Two 
Hemispheres. Part Two depicts America in the Machine Age: (1) Capital 
and Labor; (2) Four Outstanding Problems (Prohibition, Immigration, 
Decline of Agriculture, and Economic Imperialism); and, (3) Life and 
Letters in the Machine Age. Part Three, America Fights Depression, is the 
story of the coming and causes of the depression and of the New Deal. 
Seventy-five pages are devoted to a description of the agencies for dealing 
with th problems of Agriculture, Industry and Labor, Social Security, 
Currency and Credit, Power and Housing, Railroads and Shipping, Foreign 
Trade, Public Works and Relief, Finance, and State Capitalism and the 
Problems of Bureaucracy. The last chapter estimates the progress made 
by the New Deal. It gives four pages to the Supreme Court fight, not a word 
to the fight for reorganization. Fifteen pages are devoted to the foreign 
policy of the New Deal. 


The topics have been given at length so that the reader may know 
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what to expect in the method of treatment. In the judgment of th reviewer 
the work has been well done. One cannot describe the New Deal without 
the use of figures, some of them astronomical in character. Professor 
Hacker has cut the figures almost to the minimum, yet has given the reader 
a fairly clear picture of a very complicated chapter in American history. 
Also he has exercised restraint in telling the story with only a modicum 
of his own personal views. The text is followed by an excellent bibliography. 
The present reviewer has found little to criticise, yet it is hard to see 
how the President’s “silver purchase program ended by being only a 
gesture” (p. 238) when the executive has piled up tons of silver in the 
treasury and has not yet stopped buying. 
DAVID Y. THOMAS 
University of Arkansas 


Saliers, Earl L., and Holmes, Arthur N., Basic Accounting Principles. 
(Chicago: Business Publications, Inc., 1937, pp. 656.) 


This text is a revision of Professor Saliers earlier work “Fundamentals 
of Accounting” (1935). The present book is a greatly improved edition 
and appears to be free of the many typographical errors which so unfor- 
tunately marred the earlier text. It is intended to cover the work of two 
semesters in the basic accounting course. The topics discussed are, for 
the most part, those which should find their place in an elementary 
accounting course. The balance sheet approach is utilized but the devel- 
opment of this approach is somewhat obfuscated as the chapters unfold. As 
one example of this obfuscation, the student is directed, in Chapter 4, to debit 
expenses and merchandise purchases, and to credit incomes, without ex- 
plaining why this procedure, in terms of the balance sheet, is correct. Two 
chapters on adjusting entries precede Chapter 9 on closing entries, thus 
further obscuring the balance sheet tie-up. 

It is highly questionable whether most instructors of accounting would 
favor the early introduction in Chapter 2, of such matters as depreciation, 
bad debts, and surplus reserves; and presentation of balance sheet groupings 
with attendant definitions of current assets, deferred liabilities, et al. Nor 
would they agree, in this same chapter, that fixed assets have been given 
exact definition (p. 27), that a deficit should appear on the assez side of 
the account form of balance sheet (p. 34), that valuation accounts are 
properly placed on the right side of the account form of balance sheet 
(pp. 30, 35, 37), and so on. Including definitions and procedures there are 
other points, similarly, which would have been improved by fuller discussion. 

After development of basic bookkeeping procedure in the first 10 chap- 
ters, specialized accounting topics are discussed. Consideration is given 
to partnership and corporation accounting, the discussion including part- 
nership liquidation by installments (p. 372), surplus by reappraisal (p. 445), 
sinking funds resting on annuity tables (p. 473), and scientific amortization 
of discount on bond investments (p. 512). Separate chapters are devoted to 
goodwill, subsidiary companies, the factory ledger, and account classification, 
as well as chapters for bonds, investments, and analysis of statements. 
There are also included, as separate sections or chapters, approximately 100 
pages devoted to business organization, procedure, law and business forms. 
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Supplementing the textual discussion are a large number of problems, 
and two practice sets. The typography of the book is good and the index 
appears to be more than ordinarily complete. 

In general summary, it may be said that the book may be appraised 
as one which covers the first year of accounting in rather adequate fashion, 
although it does not fulfill the statement in the preface that “the emphasis 
here is upon theory”. There is little theory and not much philosophy in 
the book. 

ARNOLD W. JOHNSON 
University of Oklahoma 


Phillips, Charles F., Marketing. (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938, 
pp. ix, 763.) 


Excellent volumes continue to be published on the subject of Marketing. 
It is not a waste of time or energy to continue work in this field, for it is 
not very old. It is a dynamic field, and it is well for us to keep up with 
the changes which are taking place in the customs and habits of the people 
and in the legislatures. New treatments of the subject tend to make it 
more understandable to the public mind as well as to the student of 
marketing. Each writer also has the privilege of giving his own economic 
analysis of the factual material. 

Mr. Phillips, in his new volume on Marketing, attempts to present the 
subject in a more pleasing manner, to bring the statistical material up to 
date, and to give his own economic interpretation of the subject matter. 
He tries to avoid the repetition that would be involved in the commodity 
approach or in the functional approach, by classifying commodities under 
the commodity approach, and by using also the institutional approach. 
Some repetition can not be avoided by any approach, but the less the repeti- 
tion the better. The book may be used, as indicated, as a college text-book, 
and by the lay reader and business man. 

Proper attention is given to the Robinson-Patman Act, chain store tax 
laws, and to various government activities. More recognition is given to 
the consumer as is indicated by the chapter on “The Consumer as Buyer.” 
Various methods of protecting the consumer are also discussed. More 
consideration is given to the consumer cooperative development by giving 
a separate chapter to that movement. A whole chapter is dedicated to 
cooperative marketing by farmers. All of this is in keeping with the modern 
trend in Marketing. 

Perhaps the author has contributed something to the thought on the 
subject by his economic analysis, but the book would be justified on the 
grounds previously mentioned. Any clarification of material is helpful. 
The field is a broad one, and is important apart from technical considera- 
tions. It is a field of broad economic significance, hence economic analysis 
is not out of place. Our ideas about our economic life are in process of 
change, and an interpretation which may indicate the trend is not out 
of place. 

NEIL 8. FOSTER 
Baylor University 
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BOOK NOTES 


It is Professor C. J. Friedrich’s thesis in Foreign Policy in the Making: 
The Search for a New Balance of Power (New York, W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1938, pp. 296) that the democratic governments have made little 
or no progress in developing successful techniques in the handling of 
foreign affairs. In some informative and readable chapters on the “Old 
Diplomacy” he brings out the three underlying principles of that diplomacy, 
viz., the “balance of power,” the precedence of foreign over domestic affairs, 
and the continuity of foreign policy. The impact of “the people” in democ- 
racies tended to interfere with the working of those old principles without, 
at the same time, supplying a new and more workable set in their place. 
On the other hand, the totalitarian regimes have made effective use of 
the “Old Diplomacy”—with a vengeance. With the failure of the balance 
in and around the League there arose, as Professor Friedrich correctly says, 
not a new balance between fascist and non-fascist states but a prelude 
to war and international anarchy. As for a way out, he is justifiably 
vague. Yet is there not something to give us pause in his insistence that 
the job for the United States is not to rescue tottering, vulnerable empires, 
in the name of saving democracy, but rather to be content with “making 
democracy succeed where other have failed,” a hope, as he admits, that 
lies beyond the war now being waged, both militarily and otherwise, in 
virtually all the world? We are indebted to Professor Friedrich for this 
sane, stimulating volume. It will surely have weight, if we can but assume 
that reason and intelligence have still a part to play. 

oC. T. 


In his 643-page volume, Principles of Economics (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1938), Professor Hasek has succeeded in combining compre- 
hensiveness, conciseness, and simplicity. There has been a marked tendency 
in recent years for books on economic principles to become titanic in size and 
to cover the entire field of economic principles and economic organization. 
Professor Hasek’s book precludes criticism on that score. In the author’s 
attempt to offer a text for a compact course he has omitted some subjects— 
for example, public finance, which probably should be omitted anyway or 
at most given very brief treatment—and has given limited space to other 
subjects. Since a course in economic principles should not deal with the 
details of business organization or administration this omission or abbre- 
viation of certain subjects is undoubtedly desirable. The matter of com- 
parative economic systems likewise has been omitted as have current 
economic issues. The framework and emphasis of the text are income, 
economic behavior, choice-making, consumption, and the business cycle. 
If there is any major question to be raised as to the author’s general plan 
it is in connection with his emphasis on the business cycle—a feature of 
the book which the author attempts to defend in his preface. “The theory 
of economic disequilibrium inherent in the business cycle makes it necessary 
to deal with this subject more comprehensively than can be done when 
it is treated as an appendage to the analysis of credit relations...” In 
addition to the author’s demonstrated ability to make complex forces 
reasonably simple and certainly clear, the book has other virtues. It is 
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printed on an excellent grade of paper and is unusual in its exceptionally 
good typography. The outstanding characteristics of Professor Hasek’s 
volume, however, are its simplicity, readability, teachability, and its ad- 
herence to principles, all of which characteristics give it much to commend 
it to teachers of the basic course in economics. 

G. H. 


The revision of Henry E. Hoagland’s Corporation Finance, (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Second Ed., 1938, pp. xii, 596), without 
much question will be favorably received by those who have made use 
of the earlier edition. Without sacrificing any clearness of statement 
Professor Hoagland has succeeded, first, in maintaining with but few 
exceptions the plan of approach and organization of the subject matter 
as it appeared in the original edition, second, in injecting into the work 
the necessary discussion of recent changes in financial concepts, technique 
and regulation, and, third, in adding to his original treatise a multitude 
of well chosen examples of actual corporate practices both in this country 
and in foreign lands. The book is divided into seven major parts: The 
Corporate Concept, Corporate Securities, Securing Capital, Internal 
Financial Control, Expansion and Intercorporate Relations, Corporate Re- 
adjustments, and Social Control. The titles to three of these major divisions 
have been altered from those used in the first edition although the subject 
matter remains much the same. The few changes in the sequence in 
which th various aspects of corporate affairs are discusses and a slight 
shifting of emphasis seem to justify the altered section titles. The new 
section headings appear to strengthen the functional basis of presentation. 
The numerous illustrations should add to the usefulness of the book, 
providing the readers not only with a statement of the principles involved 
but also with concrete examples of how the principles were applied in 
specific instances. Thus the practical significance of the theoretical dis- 
cussion is demonstrated. Despite the fact that the volume has nearly 600 
pages the book has not become unwieldly physically nor has the textual 
material become any the less readable. The inclusion of an appendix listing 
the cases cited adds to the value of the work for reference purposes. 

8. W. P. 


With the increasing emphasis upon nationality and citizenship in 
the present upsurge of intolerant nationalism, it is important to have 
authoritative treatises upon the various aspects of nationality. Insofar 
as the limitations of space permitted, Waldo Emerson Waltz has supplied 
such a treatise in The Nationality of Married Women: A Study of Domestic 
Policies and International Legislation (Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1937, pp. 151). After a brief introduction he considers the situation 
in the United States, first under common law and then under statute, 
special attention being given to the condition of virtual equality of the 
sexes attained by the Cabie Act and later modifications. There follow 
three chapters devoted to the problem of the married woman as affected 
by the laws of the non-equality states. Chapter VI sums up the consequences 
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to the married woman of differences in nationality laws, and Chapter VII 
gives a brief analysis of such meager international legislation as exists on 
the subject. The concluding chapter examines the reasons for existing 
divergences and offers certain practicable solutions for reconciling these 
differences. There are an excellent bibliography and a skimpy index. 

C. T. 


Professional study of the rise of science and cultural achievements 
has substantially increased in late years through impetus provided by 
Professor Pitirim Sorokin. Though the data examined may not be so 
satisfactory as those in the truly scientific fields, much may nevertheless 
be learned from them. Such a study is Robert K. Merton, Science, Tech- 
nology and Society in Seventeenth Century England in Osiris (Studies on 
the History and Philosophy of Science, and on the History of Learning and 
Culture) (Bruges, Belgium: The Saint Catherine Press, 1938, Vol. IV, pt. 2, 
pp. 359-632). The author adopts the Dictionary of National Biography as 
the basic standard for his study. Thumbing carefully through its pages, he 
selects those who were prominent in the various fields of science and 
technology. One may indeed quibble over the logic of such procedure, in 
that such objective study should not be restricted too narrowly by the 
subjective judgments of the editors of the D. N. B. Regardless of the objec- 
tions that may be raised to the methodology, the author has amassed and 
critically analyzed a veritable mass of material and has formulated some 
worthy generalizations. I was especially interested in his comments on 
the utilitarian causation for most of the advance in science and also on 
the conspicuous place which Protestants occupied in innovating discoveries. 

CO. A. M. E. 


Thoughtful people everywhere are striving earnestly to get a clear, 
balanced perspective on the momentous twenty years since 1919—years 
that saw man’s hopes for a better world raised to awesome heights in the 
first decade of the two, only to be utterly cast down and all but shattered 
in the second. The story of those dramatic years is well told in E. L. 
Hasluck’s Foreign Affairs, 1919-1937 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938, pp. xvii, 347). In the introductory chapter the author pays his respects 
in no uncertain terms to the Versailles treaty system with all its vindictive 
aspects. In the succeeding chapters he relates the significant developments 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, the Americas, and the League of Nations. Through- 
out he limits himself to a lucid presentation of political events, making no 
effort to explain them in terms of the great economic and psychological 
forces at work in the same period. That is as it should be, considering 
the limits of a single small volume. In the muddled states of the present- 
day world it is useful to have at hand this simple, clear-cut, plain-spoken 
narrative. 

Oo. T. 


Tests in Business Education by David Segel, Specialist in Tests and 
Measurements and Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, Special Agent in Business Educa- 
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tion, Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. (16 pp. mimeographed), is a bibliography 
of tests in Business Education. It gives a brief description of the type of 
test, the name of the author, the publisher, and the price of each test. 
The information above is given for the following tests: 2 adding and cal- 
culating machine, 19 bookkeeping and accounting, 14 arithmetic and 
business mathematics, 12 clerical, 5 commercial geography, 15 commercial 
law, 19 junior business training, 6 handwriting, 2 salesmanship, 16 short- 
hand, 9 in shorthand and typewriting combined, and 20 in typewriting. 
In addition to the usual tests provided by the publishing companies quite 
a number of these tests are published by the following universities and 
colleges: Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana; Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York; Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas; State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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The Association is still in a position to supply all back 
numbers of the QUARTERLY. The supply of certain num- 
bers is almost exhausted, conseqgently libraries and indi- 
viduals interested in securing replacements of ful! sets should 
place their orders without delay. Volumes are unbound. 
Prices, which are net cash on delivery and cover transporta- 
tion charges, are as follows : 


$2.50 per volume; mr 15 ti number. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Association published the PROCEEDINGS of the Fifth 
and Sixth Annual Meetings (1924 and 1925). Some copies 


are still on hand and may be had at the following prices, net : 


cash on delivery, with transportation prepaid: 


$0.50 per copy, paper binding; $1.00 per copy, cloth bind- 
ing (PROCEEDINGS for 1925 meeting only). 


Address orders for either the QUARTERLY or 
the PROCEEDINGS to 
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The Southwestern Social Seience Association 
Norman, Oklahoma 
: or 
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